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NOTICE 
A Special Literary Supplement to THE NATIONAL 
OBSERVER will be issued gratis on December 12th. 
It will be The outside pages will 
be devoted to advertisements and, to secure space, orders 
should be sent as soon as possible and not later than the 


wiee its usual size. 


first post on December Ith. 





SHEEP AND THEIR SHEPHERDS 


NIR ROBERT REID is not an unimportant member 
of the Radical party, and the little speech which 
e made on its affairs a few days ago was by no means 
an unimportant speech. The leaderless state of his 
party, and the consequent fluidity of its aims and 
principles, greatly weaken our only possible system of 
Government, already enfeebled overmuch; and it was 
of his party’s leadership that Sir Robert discoursed. 
His frankness on this matter may have been thought 
inconvenient by the scattered shepherds of the Radical 
flock, but he did not speak for himself alone. Other 
sheep beside Sir Robert Reid and Sir Frank Lockwood 
complain that their shepherds are too many, too 
mastiriess and too often inspired to ‘ flourish their 
pastoral crooks in our faces >; and it might be said that 
we have all a right to expect, or good reason to hope, 
that a state of things so anarchic will not endure. As 
to the conflict between Lord Rosebery and Sir William 
Harcourt (for conflict it was, however carried on) that 
mainly concerns the Radical party itself, no doubt. 
Its masterless shepherds are anxious to hush up that 
affair, In their judgment wisdom and dignity forbid 
any further discussion of it; but, on behalf of many 
other good Radicals, Sir Robert Reid is bold enough 
locxpress a different opinion. ‘As a rule, he says, 
straightforward explanations prove the best policy in 
he long run, and it is always dangerous to leave an 
Muosphere of suspicion and distrust.” Mor that reason 
© caunot adopt the view presented by Mr. John 

lorley, for example, who lately spoke of the succession 

Kegistered as a Newspiper 


to the leadership as ‘a question which seems to have a 
singular, exquisite, morbid relish for a large portion of the 
articulate public.” Sir Robert Reid, Attorney-General 
in the late Administration, wishes to know whether 
itis ‘sound doctrine that internal difficulties so serious 
as to produce the resignation of the Party leader are 
domestic matters upon which the public is not to be 
informed, and ought not to express an opinion?” Fur- 
ther Sir Robert Reid would like to know why anxiety 
as to ‘ who is to be our authoritative adviser, the leader 
of two or three millions of men, should be regarded as 
“a singular, exquisite, morbid relish?”’ The learned 
inquirer has much the better of Mr. Morley in asking 
the question, but he must not expect the additional 
advantage of an answer. Nor, perhaps, does he ; being 
dimly aware, in the depths of his political Puritanism, 
that though the Radical idea is free to run to any 
length in most directions in others it is strictly bounded. 
As with other political communities, the Radical flock 
may seek whatever pasture promises to fatten, but the 
sheep are for the shepherd not the shepherd for the 
sheep. Sir Robert Reid may argue that the resigna- 
tion of Lord Rosebery was an event that affected all 
Radicalism, and that it had a rightful personal interest 
for every professor of that creed. He may strengthen 
this assertion by pointing out that Lord Rosebery’s 
resignation must have been due to one of two causes or 
to a combination of them; and that neither can be 
thought a matter of indifference to any but a slavish 
rank and file. Allow the meaner members of the 
party a certain amount of independence, and it must 
concern them very much that their leaders are at 
war amongst themselves on questions of policy ; which 
is one of the two causes postulated. Or if the fact is 
(and this is the general belief) that the Radical leader- 
ship is distracted and weakened by rival ambitions and 
personal jealousies, there is but one ground for main- 
taining that this is the business of the leaders alone: 
the argument must be that the sheep are for the 
shepherd not the shepherd for the sheep. ‘That indeed, 
is what the matter comes to in the end, and it is the 
consciousness of being forced to a terminus in what 
js very far from Radical country that disturbs Sir 
Robert Reid. This is why he wants inquiry. This 
is what re-sharpens his belief that straightforward 
explanations prove the best policy in the long run, and 
that it is always dangerous to leave such things as 
party management in an atmosphere of suspicion and 


mistrust. 

Our sympathies are 
What he thinks on these points as a Radical we think 
Party run like a proprictary club is 
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entirely with Sir Robert Reid. 


as Conservatives. 
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a familiar spectacle in Great Britain, but not one that 
we choose to subscribe to. It is never as it should be, 
that style of management, and it becomes less lovely 
when, as in these days, the club takes to advertising. 
But though we sympathise with Sir Robert we do so 
unhopefully. He may brood upon the advantage of 
straightforward explanations, and newspaper gossip has 
promised the world a budget of correspondence which 
will make full discovery of Lord Rosebery’s grievances 
and Sir William Harcourt’s provocations. But nothing 
can be more unlikely. This is historical matter, and, 
like much else of a similar character, will not be known 
till it has become more curious than useful. When it 
is published, the world will have a longer story of 
intriguing and caballing than it looks for. ‘The current 
account of it is that it dates from 1892, but that is 
quite a mistake. It began some years before, and, in 
its long continuance, the tale contains a greater number 
of pretty turns and surprising episodes than the news- 
paper-gossip has any suspicion of. A straightforward 
explanation would have to include all these ; and if all 
these were included, the pious wish and wholesome pur- 
pose of Sir Robert Reid would stand in greater danger 
of defeat than if the tale began from 1892. Explana- 
tion, alas! is not always a means of dispelling an atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and mistrust ; and, knowing this, the 
Radical leaders are very unlikely to take the risk of 
assenting to Sir Robert’s invitation to confess. Rather 
will they leave undisturbed whatever atmosphere may 
at present envelop the party and its leadership; and 
on looking again at the report of Sir Robert Reid’s 
speech, we see that, fortunately, he is prepared for their 
taking the less sensational course. He understands 
that possibly it may be ‘thought political wisdom to 
treat the whole business” of Lord Rosebery’s retirement 
‘as one which is not suitable for publication... Only in 
that case, he adds, ‘let us put our reticence on its true 
grounds, and take care that a similar misfortune shall 
not occur again if we can help it.’ 

That is good advice, and by following it the Radical 
party may put itself upon a stronger footing; which is 
most desirable on all accounts. Next to an Opposition 
too strong to be withstood, the worst misfortune that 
can befall a party in power is an Opposition too weak 
to be feared. The Unionists are under menace of that 
misfortune now, and therefore it becomes the duty of 
every good Conservative to pray that some degree of 
character, some appreciable measure of strength, may 
return to the so-called Liberal party. ' 
seems little hope of it, however, till a leader 
appears with ability and charm enough to lead the 
party captive once again. When he does appear, 
we shall see what neither Sir William Harcourt, nor 
Lord Rosebery, nor any of the lesser lights of 
Radicalism can be: an enthusiastic and enthusing 
sentimentalist. That is the leader whom the Glad- 
stonian Radicals are waiting for, and, in the exhaustion 
of all practical principle in their ranks, only such an 
one will ever put them together again as a formidable 
party. That he will not fail, and that his advent is 
not far off, are pretty safe prophecies ; and for our own 
part we are ready to give him an immediate and hearty 
welcome. For sentimentalisin is too evidently creeping 
into the party of good sense, and we know not what 
better hope there is of combating it than in the person 
of Mr. Gladstone’s inevitable and only true successor. 


There 
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THAT ALLIANCE 


EYOND all question the most instructive event 
which has occurred within the last few weeks, has 
been the failure of M. Hanotaux’s mild little schemo 
for the settlement of Turkey. It illustrates a good 
many things, as for example the strong desire of France 
to play a leading part once more, and the nearly im- 
pregnable position of the great assassin, who hears of 
schemes to improve him off the face of the earth coming 
from all the four quarters, smiles, surprises ambassadors 
by his excellent spirits, and goes on as before. But it 
is not from either of these points of view that we wish 
to contemplate this last move—or rather, last vaguely 
outlined intention of somebody to make a move 
towards the settlement of the never yet, and perhaps 
never in the future to be, settled Eastern Question. 'T’o 
us as at present advised it looks’chiefly valuable as an 
illustration of the practical worth of an alliance. The 
world has had a good deal of instruction touching the 
mysteries of superhuman cleverness hidden behind the 
ostensible work of diplomatists. Prince Bismarck has 
taken it in hand to give usa lesson—he who has taught 
his generation somuch. ‘The gist of his teaching seems 
to come to this or thereabouts—that alliances are means 
by which the strong impose an obligation on the weak, 
while leaving themselves free to do whatever they think 
most convenient in every conceivable conjunction of 
affairs. The moral of M. Hanotaux’s little effort, so 
cruelly nipped in the bud, to play the great foreign 
Minister is not very different. 

What has happened is more or less this. M. Hano- 
taux proposed to put Turkey under a conseil de famille 
—Tl'rance being of the council, of course. It might 
seem that he had the road clear before him. Russia 
has the sole right of objecting in Turkey by general 
consent. ‘There could be no fear in that quarter for 
Russia and Hrance, like Villon and his love, though they 
are two, have but one heart between them. On that 
point there can be no doubt, for all the newspaper men 
in Paris are sure of it, and ithe truth has been pro- 
claimed to the world in an unparalleled * tamasha. 
‘'wo peoples rushing upon one another's panting 
bosoms have been seen in the streets of Ja Ville Lumiére, 
and after that who could doubt that Irance and Russia 
are to pass through the centuries hand in hand? So 
M. Hanotaux made his proposal nothing doubting. 
But what has happened? ‘This; that the other ardent 
twin has put his foot down, and declared that it wont 
do. He has not been at the trouble of giving many 
The thing does not fall in with his views and 
that is enough. We can guess why, and even make 
more than one plausible guess. Perhaps it does not 
suit Russia to have a committee take possession of 
Turkey. Perhaps the 'l'sar has a shrewd suspicion that 
the Sultan would never agree, and then all the fat 
which he has so sedulously striven to keep in the par. 
would be in the fire. For whatever reason, or combina- 
tion of reasons, he has acted, he has said ‘no’ intelli- 
gibly to France, and it rounds the story off that Ger- 
many is giving him her unqualified adhesion. In short, 
on the first occasion on which the boasted alliance ha: 
been asked to go beyond newspaper sentimentalities, 
and sonorous phrases after dinner, it turns out to be of 
no use to France, and to impose no restriction 00 
Russia. 
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Now there is nothing surprising in that, and nothing 
discreditable to Russia, who is perfectly entitled to 
attend to her own business. If other people do not like 
her way of doing it they can fight, and if the thing is 
not worth fighting about they can keep quiet. But the 
incident has some real value as showing exactly what an 
alliance amounts to. If France does what Russia wants 
Russia will help her, and if not, not. Now it is to be 
presumed that this would have been the case without 
an alliance. Most sensible Powers are ready to help 
another when it is doing something they find advan- 
tageous to themselves. In the contrary case there is an 
experience some centuries long to show that they prefer 
to stand aloof, or act on the other side. The moral of 
this ancient story for us is not obscure. When we hear 
that the F'ranco-Russian alliance is a fact which we 
must take into account we may safely insist on being 
allowed to ask what the said fact amounts to. ‘There 
are persons of a rather ticklish patriotism who have 
persuaded themselves that the alliance will one day be at 
us. ‘The fear is not that this will happen because we 
shall have a serious cause of quarrel with both, in which 
case it is very likely they would act together, but because 
being allied they will always go at somebody at once. 
It is a pleasing proof how invincible men are to experi- 
ence that this belief in the nature of an alliance has 
survived the late agreeable Bismarckian revelations, or 
indeed the history of the last twenty years or so. Yet 
the plain truth is that no power joins another in a war 
unless it sees its own interest in so doing. Russia now, 
as before the effusion of hearts in Paris, will attend to 
her own business, and will not send her Black Sea and 
Baltic Fleets flying out unless her interests bring her 
into collision with us-—and then it may happen that it 
will not be the interest of T'rance to fight. In the 
latter days of Louis Philippe there was talk of a Franco- 
Russian alliance, and there were people who knew— 
they did not think they knew on the best authority—that 
the two would be one next spring. Yet Louis Philippe 
came over here an exile by the useful name of Smith, 
and before long I’rance and England were allied in war 
against Russia. 


THE HAMBURG DOCK-STRIKE 


Hi German press seems to be getting to the end 

of its limited imagination. All the ills of 
political and industrial life cannot proceed from the 
British Government ; yet no more novel theory for the 
Hamburg strike could be devised than that Lord 
Salisbury’s spoon was stirring the soup. Having made 
trouble enough in Armenia, snarls the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, he has gone on to embitter the relations 
between employers and employed in Germany. His 
object is as obvious as his action- ‘namely, to bring 
back again some of the lost trade of Great Britain. 
‘vo silly is the supposition that, with the solitary 
exception of Prince Bismarck’s phonograph, it has been 
quietly dropped by the German newspapers, though 
there are those in Trance that revive it from time to 
time, with ‘ English merchants * substituted for ‘ English 
Premier.’ Asa matter of fact, Lord Salisbury has far more 
wit than to assume responsibility for Mr. Tom Mann, 
and commercial firms have far too intimate a knowledge 
him. This country is concerned in the Hamburg 
strike to the extent that Mr. Mann and Mr. J. HL. Wilson 
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happen to be labour-agitators first and, perhaps, English- 
men afterwards. But nobody takes their brand-new 
International much more seriously than that foolish 
old International that formed the dust-bin of the 
Commune, while its button is, of course, an outrageous 
emblem of dishonesty. When news arrived of Mr. Tom 
Mann’s expulsion from Altona we do not hesitate to 
say that sober opinion over here entirely approved the 
action of the German police, with the regret super- 
added that they did not prefer to keep him. And the 
undesirable alien, after all, is no monopoly of these 
islands. 

The International element in the business seems 
indeed, to have been confined to the unsolicited presence 
of Messrs. ‘om Mann and J. H. Wilson. Besides, if 
we are to take him at his word, the former was there by 
the purest accident. He was due to address a meeting 
of the combined dockers’ officials, and he felt disposed 
to inspect the docks. ‘The Hamburg police declined to 
regard him as a tourist with a mild turn for vestrydom, 
but that is their dull official way. Tven the strikers do 
not seem to have appreciated the English labour-leader’s 
arrival at quite its true worth. ‘Their demands are framed 
in commonplace terms without an atom of romance 
about them. We are assured, on all hands, that the strike 
‘annot be construed into a protest against the order of 
expulsion issued to Mr. Tom Mann’s detriment last 
September. ‘The information sounds rather superfluous, 
were it not that his sway purports to extend over docks 
and dockers the wide world over. What the Hamburg 
men do want to get is five shillings for a ten hours day 
instead of four shillings and twopence halfpenny ; six 
shillings for a night of eight and a half hours instead 
of five and fivepence, and six shillings for Sundays. 
It is the familiar question of the ‘tanner’ over again, 
expressed in a different currency. The quarrel, in 
short, is little better than a reproduction of the London 
dock-strike, though it is likely to have a very different 
ending. Mr.'Tom Mann has boldly announced that 
a trifle of {£8000 subscribed for a fortnight will reduce 
the capitalists to reason, but other reports do not 
confirm this sanguine arithmetic. According tothe Berlin 
correspondent of the 7J'mes the dockers’ union will be 
bankrupt ina month, and the owners have plenty of 
staying power. Outside assistance will not be given 
the men by the public, for the feeling is, on the whole, 
against them. And while Internationalism fails where 
it should succeed, it has asserted itself in the most awk- 
ward shape conceivable. The supply of foreign labour, 
from England and elsewhere, must have mightily dis- 
turbed the composure of the strike-organisers. ‘The 
feverish anxiety of the women to get into their meeting 
at Altona comes as an instructive commentary upon 
those pleasing promises that bachelors shall draw eight 
marks a week, and married men nine with an extra 
mark for each child so long as the strike continues. 

The well-meant intervention of the Chief of the 
Police, the President of the Municipality and the Chair- 
man of the Trades Court was bound to fail, and fail it 
did last Tuesday. In the first place the proposed court 
of arbitration was so constituted as to include four 
representatives of the men and only one of the masters. 
Even with the make-weight of the would-be mediators, 
who, by the way, approached the strikers in the first 
instance, the tribunal must be hopelessly biased. 
Secondly, arbitration on a difference of a halfpenny 
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per hour would be mere waste of breath and temper. 
There can be no compromise over a point at Issue so 
minute as that; but either unconditional acceptance or 
rejection. In the latter case the Court would have cut 
a most undignified figure had it attempted to make its 
award effective. The masters, therefore, who had 
all the chances against them, cannot be blamed for 
declining to close with the proposal, even though they 
employed first the transparent pretext that they 
must consult the Joint Association of Trade. The 
fact is that the masters hold a strong position, 
and, for our own part, we are not ashamed to 
wish them luck. Tae Labour-leader is getting some- 
thing more than a nuisance, more especially when he 
pretends to bestride the narrow world. We are sorry 
for his dupes, bat experience is the only argument that 
seems to touch them. They fail to grasp the dire neces- 
sity that the agitator is uader of promoting disturb- 
ances, so that he may justify his existence and draw 
his pay. Until they come to regard him as an unhealthy 
gcowth, not the backbone of the system, they must 
suffer, as the Hamburg dockers will suffer this winter 
unless they are careful. So, whether the strike was 
made more or less ii Hagland by Mr. ‘Tom Mann, or 
was the home-grown product of Herr Laeiss, its speedy 
termination is the best thing that can happen to it. 


THE PEKIN INTRIGUES 


HE confusion prevailing in Pekin is shown by the 
contradictory nature of the telegrams which 
perfectly honest and competent correspondents send 
from there to the London newspapers. A few weeks 
ago the world was informed that Li Hung Chang had 
been appointed Foreign Minister of China, and 
straightway some of our guides began to congratulate 
themselves on the great move forward which China had 
made. Li, we were told, might not be altogether as 
progcessive as could be wished, but he was by far the 
most liberal-minded of Chinese statesmen, and the 
foreign policy, of which he was now the controller, 
would certainly be an improvement over that of the 
past thirty-five years. We found ourselves unable 
either to accept the fact or the views based on it. On 
October 31 we ventured to point out that the rooted 
practice of Cainese administration in the capital was op- 
posed to departments being placed undersingle Ministers. 
As individual Cainese carry two watches, so that one may 
check the other, so the practice of Chinese Administra- 
tion is to have three, four, or even more Ministers at 
the head of every department, and thus rash counsels 
are checked and precipitate action avoided. ‘True, 
both watches, being usually neglected, are usually 
wrong, and the multitude of counsellors leads to nothing 
being done until it is too late; but this is the Chinese 
way of doing things, and therefore we declined to believe 
off-hand that the 'Tsung-li Yaméa was abolished and Li 
put in sole charge of the foreign affairs of the Chinese 
Empire. Subsequent events have amply justified our 
scepticism. Tne Tsung-li Yaméa is precisely where it 
was, but Li is made one of its five ordinary membors— 
which is much as if Lord Salisbury or the Duke of 
Devonshire became one of the junior Lords of the 
Admiralty. Clearly the foreign policy of China 1s 
mucu what it was; at auy rate, it is not about to be 
revolutionised all in a hurry. 
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The last important telegram published from Pekin 
is that Li Hung Chang is about to resign and retire 
into private life. Here, again, we are incredulous. §o 
far from desiring retirement—which he would never be 
allowed to enjoy in peace—we are persuaded that Lj 
was never so full of fight as he is now, and that he js 
working with his habitual adroitness and his long 
experience of the game, for reinstatement in his old 
post of Viceroy of Chihli. (He could not, by the way, 
be appointed Viceroy of the ‘Iwo Kiang, as one corres- 
pondent telegraphs, for his native province is included 
in this Viceroyalty, and it would be against all Chinese 
notions of proper government to give a man office in his 
And we are satisfied too, that his star 
is at the moment in the ascendant, though no one could 
venture to say how long it may be before his fair pros- 
pects are overclouded. ‘The forces which are at work 
are so obscure, the methods of operation so devious and 
uncertain, that few save old hands like Li himself could 
form a confident opinion of what even a day might 
bring forth. Oa the one hand there is the young 
Ki mperor, eager for the power which is nominally his, 


own province. ) 


and angered by the disgrace which has fallen on the 
couatry in consequence of his incompetence. Behind 
the Emperor is his former tutor, Weng, now a Minister 
of the Tsung-li Yaméa, who is believed to possess great 
influence over his pupil, and is known to be the irre- 
Behind these again are the 
powerful and irresponsible body of censors, and generally 


concileable enemy of Li. 


the offizialdom of Pekin, to whom Li has for many years 
been anathema, and who now attribute all the misfor- 
tunes of the country to his mismanagement. On the 
other hand, the old man is supported by the Empress 
Dowager, whose ambitious character and love of power 
have not been impaired by age or satiated by prolonged 
enjoyment. What the bond is between these two is 
not known with any certainty ; probably she has been 
helped in the past in her many schemes by the once 
powerful Viceroy, and it is said that some of his 
vast wealth has found its way to her. Whatever the 
reason, there can be no question that for many 
years there has been a defensive alliance between them. 
She has gained most by it in the past, and, apparently, 
it is his turn now. ‘Then his wealth, gained during 
long years in the highest positions, is a powerful aid ; 
for in China, as elsewhere, the rich man has many 
friends. Lastly, he has the support of Russian and 
rench diplomacy, which is now all-powerful in the 
Chinese capital. What price he is to pay for this—for 
unquestionably he dves not get it for nothing—is a 
matter of speculation. Oae conspicuous figure in the 
political world of Pekin alone stands aloof from this 
curious contest. ‘This is Prince Kung, the uncle of the 
Iimperor, and for more than thirty years the most 
powerful official in the Empire. Why he assumes an 
attitude of neutrality is not quite certain. It is said 
that he fears the claws of the tiger-cat, as the old 
Empress has been called ; he has felt them before, more 
than once, when they were co-agents, and, apparently, 
he does not wish to take sides against his neph:w, with 
whom probably he sympathises. 

Meauwhtle Lt is a member of the Board of Foreign 
Affairs; he has uever concealed his aversion to office in 
Pekin 


quite comfortable; he has a large capacity for being 


If: is too rich to fecl residence in the capital 


bled, and Pekin is fall of experts at the art of bleeding. 
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Besides, for mauy years past, he has never known what 
‘t was to have a man of his own official stature close to 
him, for there were none such in the provinces. In 
Pekin they are numerous. His feeling there is that of 
the satrap who comes home from our possessions abroad 
to London. ‘There the sun rose in the morning if it 
pleased His Excellency ; but in Pall Mall and St. 
James's Street he is a very ordinary individual. Hence 
Lis aim, which he has avowed in some of his expansive 
moments during the past six months, is to get back to 
his Viceroyalty at Tientsin. That his power is, to some 
extent at least, returning is evident from the fact that 
three of his trustiest henchmen have just been appointed 
Ministers to London, Berlin and Washington. ‘These 
mon, especially Lo and Wa, have identified themselves 
with his fortunes for the past twenty years, and their 
appointments must have been due to him. But the 
goal for which he is striving may, in spite of these 
favourable symptoms, be still far off. Nor can we see 
that England has much reason for concern either way. 
3, as Professor Douglas shows in his article in the 
new Nineteenth Century, is not really more progressive 
than any other mandarin. It is not to his good-will, or 
to that of his enemies, that we must look to preserve 
our position in China; but to our own vigilance and 
readiness to defend what we have gained there. ‘The 
character and ability of our Minister in Pekin are of 
infinitely more importance to us than whether L1 oes 
home to read the classics in Anhui or reigns in ‘Tientsin; 
and we are glad to hear from sundry authoritative 
quarters that Sir Claude Macdonald is abundantly 
justifying Lord = Salisbury’s boldness and acumen in 
sending a young officer from the Niger to represent 
the Queen in that hotbed of native and foreign in- 
trigue, where old Li Hung Chang is now fighting for 
the restoration of his former power and glory. 


MRs. BROOKFIELD 


MINHE death of Mrs. Brookfield, which must cause 

sincere sorrow, not only to friends, but also to 
acquaintances—and to say that in these days, when 
both friendship and and acquaintance go for so little, is 
to say much—is a matter of history in this way, that 
Mrs. Brookfield was the admired and honoured friend 
of that literary ‘ set’ which included, to take only three 
names out of many, Tennyson, Thackeray and Procter, 
One of the cleverest men in the set, G. S. Venables, 
never made a distinct mark in literature as the others 
did, and that was due to « curious alliance of pride 
with that modesty which forbids a person from deli- 
berately telling other persons how gifted he is. 

It has been often asserted that Mrs. Brookfield 
sort the model for Amelia in Mr, 
Thackeray's first novel, Vanity Fair. The supposition 
is all but ridiculous. 


Was in some 
Mrs. Brookfield was an unusually 
clever and gifted personage, and Mr. ‘Thackeray was 
certainly not a fool. Amelia is insipid and charming . 
Mrs. Brookfield was always charming and never insipid, 
On the contrary Mrs. Brookfield had, of course ina 
somewhat different way, the same attraction of wit, 
knowledge and tact for which her husband, Canon 
Brookfield, was celebrated. A wide knowledge of people 
and of things, a fine discernment of how things and people 
a'fected each other—these accomplishments joined to 
those of great social and literary attainments dis- 
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tinguished Mrs. Brookfield as a very brilliant person- 
age in a very brilliant méltew. Had Mrs. Brookfield, in 
fine, cared to make a salon like to those of old days, 
why, no one could have been more certain of success. 
There are imitation salons now and they make one regret 
the more bitterly that it never occurred to the one 
person with a genius for a salon to start one. 


RACING 


(a prophecy made by many racing men a year 

ago, that the season of 1896 would be remarkable 
for its three-year-olds, has been fully verified. It would 
be difficult to handicap such horses as Persimmon and 
St. Frusquin with the best of the past. Ormonde is 
generally considered to have been the horse of the 
century; therefore, as the racehorses of the present 
century are probably better than those of any other 
century, he was probably the best racehorse of all 
time; but it is just possible that he may have been a 
little fortunate in being a three-year-old in a season in 
which there were no Persimmons and St. Frusquins. 
Great disappointment has been expressed at the failure 
of the Duke of Westminster's three-year-olds to fulfil 
the high expectations which had been formed of their 
merits; yet the four failures, Regret, Omladina, Shad- 
dock and Labrador have won £’15,497 in stakes, a form of 
disappointment which many men might gladly welcome. 
It is a pity that such a great horse as St. Frusquin 
should have gone wrong so early in his career as the 
August of his three-year-old season, and that he should 
have been turned out of training so young; but he had 
won altogether £352,965, therefore he had done his duty 
on the turf, and, even during the past season, he won 
more than any other racehorse. While dealing with 
winnings, we may notice that the half-dozen largest 
winners in stakes, this season, have been Mr. L. de 
Rothschild (£45,766); the Prince of Wales (£26,819) ; 
the Duke of Westminster (£235,016); Lord Rosebery 
(£20,595); Lord Derby (£12,843); and M. R. 
Lebauly (£11,996). Among the winning sires, St. 
Simon still holds the first place, with nearly £60,000 ; 
and he is further glorified by his son’s holding the 
That so young a stallion as St. Serf shou'd 
beat all except St. Simon is very remarkable. 

‘The racing in November was quite up to the average ; 
the weather, on the whole, was finer than in October, 
and the fields, as usual during the last month of the 
Lord Derby and his son, Lord 
Stanley, had great luck at Liverpool, although some 
people think that Lord Stanley's filly, Birchrod, might 
have won the Autumn Cup had it not been for the 
accident by which her jockey, T. Loates, was seriously 
injured for the second time within a few weeks. Lord 
Stanley’s Crestfallen, a chestnut gelding that won the 
Kuowsley Nursery Stakes, must be a very smart two- 
year-old. This was his fifth successive victory and he 
may have a great career before him. Nevertheless, it 
is a question whether there is sufficient foundation for 
the regrets which have been expressed that he is not 
entered for the Two Thousand, the Derby, or the 
St. Leger. Every fair outsider for the Derby, how- 
ever, adds to its interest during the winter months, 
Like several other successful racehorses, M. Lebaudy’s 
Count Schomberg appears to have benefited by an 
interval of hurdle-racing. He won the Liverpool 


second. 


season, were enormous. 
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Autumn Cup, for which he had started favourite, 
with ease, and this chestnut four-year-old is a gre and 
specimen of a short-legged, muscular weight- carrier. 

The Chesterfield Nursery at Derby brought out 
twenty two-year-olds, and the Dake of Portland's 
Lady Frivoles showed good form in running the winner, 
Northern Farmer, to half a length when giving him 15]b. 
and sex. As much as 20 to 1 had been offered against 
her at the start. ‘The Derby Cup, a handicap in which 
twenty-three horses ran, was won by the Oaks winner, 
La Sagesse, by a short head, after a desperate struggle 
with Ghislaine, who was giving her 5lb. ‘This was Ker 
first victory since the Oaks, eighteen months back ; and 
she was most admirably ridden by S. Loates, who never 
rode a finer race. Sir R. W. Griffith’s Merle, the 
winner of the Liverpool Nursery Handicap, won also 
the Osmaston Nursery Handicap at Derby, carrying 
10lb. extra for her previous victory, She is a very 
good-looking bay filly by St. Serf, and has evi- 
dently improved a good deal during the autumn. ‘The 
Irish three-year-old, St. Jarlath, who had been kept 
very quiet since he ran unplaced in April, until he 
came out for the Liverpool Autumn Ctp and ran 
third, started a tremendous favourite for the Midland 
Counties Handicap at Warwick, and won it easily. 

At Manchester, Captain Machell’s Easter Gift, in 
consideration of six successive defeats this season, was 
put into the Lancashire Handicap lb. lower, or, at 
weight-for-age, 111b. lower, than when she won it last 
year. The course evidently suits her; for she was again 
victorious. The Manchester November Handicap was 
also won by a horse that had had anything but a brilliant 
season. ‘This was Mr. Wadlow’s ‘Telescope, a four-year- 
old, carrying only 6st. 10lb. an amazingly light weight 
to assign to a horse that ran second in Sir Visto’s St. 
Leger and wins a race or two every season. He is a 
sturdy, squarely-built, short-legged little chestnut horse 
by Tyrant, and, if not of very high class, he has paid 
his way on the turf. Winkfield’s Pride ran a good colt 
in getting second place, under 8st. 8lb., at three years 
old ; and many people would now handicap him next to 
Persimmon, of the three-year-olds in training. 

At present, next years Derby promises to be of at 
least average interest. With two favourites, Galtee 
More and Velasquez, at about 3 to 1, Vesuvian at 
6 to 1, and 14 to 1 offered against any other, the race 
looks quite as open as the late Derby did a year ago, 
when 3 to 1 was laid against St. Frusquin, 5 to 1 
against Regret, 6 to 1 against Persimmon, and 20 to 1 
against Knight of the Thistle; though not nearly so 
open as that of the previous year, when the betting in 
November was 4 to 1 against Raconteur, 6 to 1 against 
Speedwell, 8 to 1 against Sir Visto, and 10 to 1 against 
any other. If Chelandry were not the property of the 
owner of Velasquez, it is not unlikely that she might be 
a prominent favourite; nor is it improbable that she 
may yet assume that position in the event of any ill- 
fortune befalling the colt. 

The success of horses bred in Ireland has been a great 
feature of the past season. At its beginning, Clorane 
won the Lancashire Handicap under 9st. 4lb.: at its 
end, Winkfield’s Pride won the Cambridgeshire and the 
Old Cambridgeshire ; Dinna Forget proved himself to 


be stones better than the handicappers had supposed in 
the early spring, Count Schomberg showed great form 
both over hurdles and on the flat, adihunde, if not 
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very successful, ran a great mare under the weights she 
carried, and Galtee More won the Middle Park Plate 
and other races, and retired into winter quarters one of 
the first favourites for the Derby. The late campaign of 
the American stables in this country, although far from 
brilliant, is said to have been sufficiently successful to 
encourage another for next year ; and Mr. Wishard had a 
satisfactory sale of thoroughly ‘ exposed” horses. ‘The 
Krench were repulsed with loss. They began with a 
victory in the Ascot Stakes; but Omnium IL., who was 
very heavily backed for the Ascot Cup, the Alexandra 
Plate and the Cambridgeshire, was beaten for all those 
races, and Epicharis met with a similar fate on Saturday 
last in the Manchester November Handicap. 

The December sales at Newmarket, next week, will 
be of exceptional interest, including among the lots to 
be sold the Cambridgeshire winner, Marco, considered 
by many people the best three-year-old of last year ; 
another Cambridgeshire winner in Indian Queen; the 
once very smart mare, Wise Virgin; Pride, one of the 
best horses of the past season over a very ‘ong course ; 
and the Duke of Westminster's 
Shaddock and Omladina. 


BOWLES PASHA 


M.P., had the honour of dining at the 
Advertiser (Constantinople). } 


(‘Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
Imperial Palace.’—Ov ental 


A 'T Yildiz, down the dining-hall, 
ad, Fair shone the soup-tureen ; 
l‘lushed faces from the latticed wall 

Peered through the sundering screen ; 

I cannot absolutely swear 
That they have got a grating there, 
But if they have, then that is where 

The harem viewed the scene. 


Why have they left their soft retreat, 
These amorous, eager, souls, 

With next to nothing on their feet 
And eyes like burning coals ? 

O they have left their wuneded bower 

I -recisely at the eating-hour 

All to behold that gallant giaour, 
The courtly Captain Bowles ! 


lor lo! to-night the festal board 
With added lustre winks, 

Because the Shadow of the Lord 
Receives (or so he thinks: 

Such was the introduction’s sense) 

A guest of extra eminence, 

And yields him gracious audience 
Along with sherbet-drinks. 


What secrets passed from lip or brow 
Across the flowing can ? 

Ah! only one can tell us how 
The conversation ran : 

But all the best reports agree 

In this at least that Captain B. 

Was pleased to call His Majesty 
A wronged and injured man. 


At Lynn the local papers boast 
How Abdul rose to name 

A non-intoxicating toast 
Io England’s fighting fame ; 


‘splendid failures, 
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And how our hero, by his side, 

With studied arts that ill belied 

The blushes of his proper pride, 
Responded for the same. 


He spoke, and from the latticed gloom 
Blown kisses fell like rain, 

What time the hookah’s circling fume 
Had wrought upon his brain ; 

He spoke upon Armenia's plight, 

And urged his host to sleep at night: 

He, Bowles, would put that matter right 
When he got home again. 


On this the monarch, greatly cheered, 
Was understood to say 
‘That Thomas at a touch had cleared 
His darkest clouds away. 
And thus, with steady flow, the feast 
Of soul and reason still increased, 
Until along the Purple East 
Broke the ensuing day. 


ain had I heard that pious prayer 
Breathed at the parting-hour— 
‘May Allah see his way to spare 
So excellent a giaour !” 
Last word of many blessings shed 
On Diplomatic Tommy's head 
When Abdul, on his way to bed, 
Dismissed the Seventh Power ! QO. Ss. 


NOTES 

No wise man will feel surprise or disappointment over the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in Egypt in the Egyptian 
Reserve Fund case, for that decision was, as Lord Cromer’s 
prompt offer to advance the necessary half-million proved, a 
foregone conclusion from the beginning. The judgment, 
indeed, is to our minds interesting mainly as a touchstone of 
British patriotism as exhibited in English journalism, and as 
an occasion for the display of that very peculiar species of love 
of country which is peculiar to the English temperament. 
As Sir Edward Clarke did all that in him lay to discredit 
the British case in connection with Venezuela, a proceed- 
ing which may be resented by his constituents in that Ply- 
mouth which was wont to be the nursing mother of heroes, 
so the Radical papers. or some of them, used this apparent 
rebuff to England as an opportunity for abusing Lord 
Salisbury. The tone of the Daily News, for example, was 
similar to that of the République Frangaise. Fach journal 
was animated by the desire to exhibit England in the 
worst light ; one might almost forget that the one journal 
was English and the other French. 





Wir does the judgment amount to? What will be its 
elect? Upon this the Zimes has published a leading 
article which, for subtlety of argument and ingenuity of 
thought, is striking. A Court of Appeal, resting on no 
sanction, has ordered a Government, which is superior to 
it—not that the Executive is necessarily superior to the 
Judicial authority, desfe the Constitution of the United 
States —to pay a sum of £500,000 to the Caisse. But the 
Caisse can make no demand and perform no act without 
Maninity and, seeing that the act which the Court of 
Appeal condemns is one which the majority of the Caisse 
‘pproved and ordered, it is hardly conceivable that the 
Caisse should be unanimous in demanding the repayment 
Which involves the reversal of its own policy. <A pretty 
‘tgument is this, and very far from being a quibble; still, 
a hard world, it fails to convince from a practical point 
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of view. In other words, somebody will have to pay the 
piper some day, and that somebody will most likely be 
John Bull. But, if Mr. Bulli pays, Mr. Bull will also take 
the profits of the expedition, and £500,000 is not a heavy 
price to pay for a rich province. This suggestion comes, 
for the moment, from Printing House Square, but it was 
made in these columns as soon as doubts concerning the 
authority of the Egyptian Government to incur these 
expenses were suggested. 





ANOTHER week has passed and political speeches have 
been few and far between. Of those which have been 
delivered one, that of Sir Robert Reid, is sufficiently enter- 
taining to occupy space in our leading columns, and 
another, that of Mr. George Curzon, might just as well 
have been left unspoken. Except in a Parliamentary sense 
Mr. Curzon is no longer a young man; in the true sense 
of the word he has never been a young man. He took 
himself very seriously when, twenty years ago, he was 
editor of the Etonian ; he regarded himself as a solemn 
fact when he was a Balliol undergraduate; and, to be 
candid, it is high time that he grew out of this besetting 
weakness. His sermon to the Press, which is directed 
largely by men of the University from which he came, by 
men senior in standing to him at that University and at 
least equal to him in ability, will not produce much effect ; 
his reproof of members of Parliament who are inquisitive 
concerning Foreign affairs is not likely to intimidate even 
Sir Ashmead Bartlett or Mr. Bowles. His oblivion of the 
very existence of Lord Salisbury is merely absurd. In 
short, he never permits his contemporaries to forget the 
apposite verse of another undergraduate of Balliol— 

I ama most superior perzon 

My name is George Nathaniel Curzon, 
It remains only to remind him that newspaper rumours 
of the dead season are not taken very seriously, and that 
an intelligent curiosity concerning our Foreign Policy is an 
indispensable preliminary to intelligent interest in it. 
When secrecy is of real importance to Ministers, curiosity 
commonly allows itself to be defeated without much com- 
plaint. 


ImperntaL Federation was an idea, the British Empire is 
an existing fact. It follows that au organisation carrying 
the proud title of the British Empire League is of a practical 
character and calculated to produce good and definite 
results. No man could be better qualified to address such a 
league than the Duke of Devonshire, who heads the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet ; and it was to Imperial Defence 
that he directed the main part of his speech on Thursday. 
We trust and believe that the Colonies at large are at 
one with the Government in perceiving that Colonial 
participation in Imperial Defence, in which Australia and 
New Zealand already take a share, is a thing to be encou- 
raged and developed. Apart from pecuniary considerations 
such participation is an outward and visible manifestation 
of a great ideal, the material embodiment of a valuable 
sentiment. By all means let that sentiment be fostered. 





Att things considered the decision of the County 
Council to appoint a temporary manager to the Works 
Department at the rate of £1500 a year, ifa suitable man 
can be obtained, is wise. The heavy ventures in which the 
Council is engaged and the large sum of money thiat is at 
stake make it essential that the business, whether for 
purposes of winding up or for purposes of continuance, 
should be in the hands of a practical and trustworthy 
man and not in those of twenty amateurs, to borrow 
a happy phrase from a contemporary, who know nothing 
about the details of the business, and have not the 
time, even if they had the skill, to attend to its con- 
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duct. But we doubt whether the Council will succeed 
in obtaining a competent man; and for these reasons. 
It is clear that the scope of the operations of the 
department must be greatly restricted in the future ; its 
scandalously unbusinesslike conduct in the past Is a 
guarantee for that. It follows that the appointment 
must be really and not merely nominally temporary. 





MEN who may be inclined to offer themselves for the 
post will therefore reflect thus: ‘The first work to be 
done is that of extricating these blunderers from a very 
difficult position, and when that has been effected the 
manager's position will not be majestic, nor will his 
emoluments be considerable.’ Competent men will be 
apt to elect to take their chances in the outside world ; 
incompetent candidates will be legion. That the Mode- 
rates, without receding from their firm decision to b2 rid 
of the minor culprits (the real criminals are yet t be 
discovered), have shown generous feeling towards those 
whom they were compelled to discharge, is much to their 
credit. Meanwhile, there must be much original and 
originating sin to be discovered, and the friends of the 
ratepayers must devote themselves to enforcing strict in- 
vestigation at every stage of the inquiry. 





Tue Bishop of Southwell’s long and forcible contribution 
to the discussion of the educational question is, to use a 
paradoxical expression, all the more valuable because it is 
not entirely practical in tone. As Headmaster of Win- 
chester and as Bishop of Southwell alike, Dr. Ridding has 
never shrunk from plain expression of opinion or from 
claiming, not for himself but for those whom he represented, 
all that was due in strict justice. When, for example, the 
New College examiners allotted but three out of six close 
scholarships which belonged to Winchester men — the three 
rejected candidates won open scholarships with ease —Dr. 
Ridding, repeating the phrase of a predecessor in office, 
said publicly to the New College authorities, ‘ You have 
taken the children’s bread and given it to dogs.’ So, in 
in this case, he states, without flinching and without reserve, 
the absolute rights of the voluntary schools: and he is not 
wanting in irony or in candour. Free education, he tells 
us, is destroying the voluntary schools. Of course it is ; 
what is more, it is weakening the sense of parrental re- 
sponsibility. ‘It is strange that the one form of religious 
teaching forbidden by law is that still published by 
authority, not only of Church, but of Parliament, “as a cate- 
chism, or instruction, to be learned of ail persons.” ... Free 
education is a strange name fur compulsory non-edacation,’ 
Altogether this is a letter calculated to make the position 
of the voluntary schools plain and to convince the rate- 
payers that their interests lie in the preservation of these 
schools. The tone may not be practical ; it may not be 
likely that in ‘a religious country,’ religion will receive 
half the help to which it is justly entitled. But at least it 
is something to have a bishop who docs not hesitate to 
take his stand upon noble principle, who describes in plain 
language, borrowed from a Nonconformist hero, the ignoble 
attitude of ‘the sectaries.’ 








Dr. Jameson has, very properly, been released from 
Holloway Gaol, in the course of ordinary routine. He had 
endured an operation for a complaint to which about half 
of mankind is heir, though it may not be mentioned. 
Further improvement seemed likely to endanger his life or, 
at least, to impede his recovery. The Home Secretary 
who released the dynamitards could not refuse to set free 
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an invalid from whom no further danger could be ex- 
pected. We imagine, however, that Dr. Jameson is the 
last man in the world to rejoice in the heroics with which 
his release has been celebrated. The truth is that he, and 
his misguided but chivalrous associates, have long since 
ceased to feel like heroes. As one of their number said 
shortly before the trial,‘ The fact is we made - fools of 
ourselves.’ The confession was true. It must be galling 
to gentlemen impressed wiih that conviction to be treated 
as the objects of hero-worship. 





A sometime undergraduate of Christ Church writes: 
‘There would be no harm in the recent amusing scenes at 
the House if they had not “ got into the papers.” Duck- 
ing in Mercury is an ancient and honourable institution 
representing a boisterous and half-jocular punishment for 
acts of bad manners due tv nothing wor:e than boyish 
folly. Myself when young have seen dozens of men 
plunged into that half-fathom puddle with excellent results, 
Among them was the late member for Camborne, unless 
memory fails me; and it occurred to me once that 
Mercury, which washes away all sins, might be useful at 
S:. Stephens. But these things happened Consule Planco, 
when Dr, Liddell was Dean, when undergraduates } layed 
their pranks and kept their own counsel, and nevei 
attorney nor coro.er troubled in the matter. Never, how- 
ever, did we apply discipline to an out-college man ; though 
a man of Belial, or Balliol, did put into Mrs, Lidde!l's 
mouth the epigrammatic words : 

Iam the Broad, he is the High 
We two the University.’ 


But when these little episodes are noised abroad your 
mournful and earnest Radical must needs ask in pemports 
stupidity whether the Queen’s writ does not run in Tom 
Quad. It might, but in practice it does not, in ‘Tom, in 
Peck, in the Playing Fields at Eton, in College Meads at 
Winchester, on Bigside at Rugby. We were guilty of 
riots on occasion, of arson on the jth of November, of 
disorderly behaviour, of assaults, of malicious damage to 
property (e.g., filling a post-horn with plaster of Paris or 
clogging a harmonium with treacle), and of false imprison- 
ment often; and the Censors settled the business like 
gentlemen if they found us out. But this publicity is 
disgusting, and much office seems to have made mad 
the President of the Junior Common Room, whatever 
After his letter to the 
Tones Dr. Paget, the kindliest man in the world, may find 


that modern institution may be. 


it difficu't to wink at a very praiseworthy breach of the 
peace. The young man must want a holiday: he must 
feel inclined to present prematurely the epistle running 
thus: ‘Reverendo adinodum doctissimoque viro Francisco 
Paget S.T.P. hujusce 1 lis decano dignissimo, termino jam 
rite peracto, veniam abeundi petit, fivoris tui studiosissi- 
mus, Wilfordus J Anderson.’ 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘Toujours Carmaux ! 
When there is no immediate prospect of upsetting a 
Cabinet, when the Chamber is occupied with humdrum 
and in consequence with unusually useful business, in a 
word when politics are calm and the need for a shindy 
makes itself felt the Socialists bethink them of Carmaux 
and arrange a rampus in that unhappy town. Nothing, to 
tell the truth, is easier. Once upon a time there was a 
strike at Carmaux. It caused much misery, it bred infinite 
b.d blood and generally it so soured the inhabitants that 
ever since, a rousing faction fight, with the chances it 
offers of paying off old scores, represents to each individual 
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Carmausin the ideal manner of spending his Sunday. M. 
Jaurés, as becomes a prophet of universal brotherhood, is 
delighted to gratify this taste. As Deputy for Carmaux 
he is in a position to do so. He has contrived to make 
himself so beloved of the majority of his constituents that 
he has only to appear among them for a scrimmage to 
ensue at once between those of his electors who have 
found him out and those who are still his dupes. When 
the time comes round for a disturbance he repairs to 
Carmaux on the pretext of defending his conduct as a 
Deputy and as an agitator. Nobody listens to him—for 
which he is thankful. But there is a little conscientious 
rioting—for which he is also thankful, Et le tour est 
joue. 

«Sucu is the nature in brief of these periodical troubles 
at Carmaux. In themselves they are not of the least 
importance, but incidentally they are significant for many 
reasons. For instance they offer an instructive example 
of the charlatanism to which the Socialist leaders make 
incessant recourse. M. Jaurés is aware that his periodical 
visits to Carmaux are a splendid advertisement. There 
will always be people who will argue that a man who is 
considered worth a riot must be something of a personage 
in his way—a disreputable way though it be. A Deputy 
who merely makes speeches is like only too many other 
Deputies; but a Deputy who can set a mob of numskulls 
breaking each other’s pates looms more largely in the 
popular imagination, But M. Jaures makes another and 
subtler calculation. It is a notorious fact that the glory 
is departing from the parliamentary Socialist, from the 
M nsieur—plus ou moins quelconque—whose ‘advanced ’ 
opinions enable him to pocket a Deputy’s pay—and a 
Deputy’s pickings. The rank and file of the party are 
beginning to write the personage down a humbug, while 
the snugness of his berth has been recently insisted on 
with matchless sarcasm by one of the cunningest pens in 
France. Clearly it would tend to regild the individual if 
he could contrive to pose as a hero, as a martyr. M. 
Jaures has gauged this possibility ; and the fact accounts 
fur the bravery with which he has taken to running the 
gauntlet of rotten eggs and old slippers while, a good way 
off, on the other side of the rampart of cavalry and gen- 
darmes that protects him, his hapless partisans are indul- 
ging in give and take with loaded sticks and knuckle 
dusters, After all it is only fitting that in an age of 
progress martyrdom, like other commodities, should have 
cheapened. 





‘In the shape of a martyr of any degree of authenticity 
our Socialists, since they commenced their antics, have 
only had Blanqui to boast of —unless one were inclined to 
throw in Baudin. Blanqui happens to be attracting a 
good deal of attention just now, Gustave Geffroy having 
made him the subject of a very admirable book, /’ Mnfermé, 
which has recently appeared. Having spoken of Blanqui, 
| cannot refrain from giving you a story about him, partly 
because the story is not a bad one and partly because it offers 
a striking illustration of the character of the true revolu- 
tionary, When the revolution of 1848 broke out Blanqui 
Was in prison, had been there a number of years and ex- 
pected to remain there—as he nearly contrived to do—for 
the rest of his natural life. The newly installed Govern- 
ment at once ordered his release. On the news being 
brought him Blanqui at first refused to believe it. After 
putting to his gaoler various questions, he asked: “ And 
what is the Government in power?” Told it was the 
Republic, he queried firther: “Whose Republic? Who 


are the men at the head of it?” “ Lamartine, Garnier- 


», ‘ uJ . ’ . ‘ 

Pages, Cremieux —” enumerated the functionary. ‘ Lamar- 
tine, Garnier-Pagés, Cremieux—" repeated Blanqui in 
horror-struck accents, adding, “ Then the whole revolution 
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will have to be begun over again.” And he started for 
Paris to resume his plots and to gravitate to another prison. 
The best of all revolutionary worlds is harder to come by 
than is ever dreamed of in the philosophy of M. Jaurés. 





‘Tue illustrious M. Isambert, raised to the dignity of 
one of the vice-presidents of the Chamber, has ceased to 
preside over the group that bears his name. He has 
ceased to preside over himself it may be said with some, 
if not with absolute truth. His successor in this portentous 
function is a certain M. Goirand, who thus emerges from 
an obscurity that was very improbably undeserved. On 
entering upon his new estate M. Goirand delivered 
himself of a speech which gave accurate expression to the 
hopes that are nourished by the Radicals in general and the 
Progressives—of the brand called “ Union ’’—in particular, 
M. Goirand is in despair at the want of harmony that 
reigns among Republicans. He bewails the fact that the 
Moderates show the Radicals, who should be their brethren, 
the cold shoulder, and govern without them when they 
might govern with them—on the easy condition of ceding 
them a measure of influence and a share in the sweets 
office. In aword the Radicals, seeing that their hopes of 
returning to power are of the smallest would dearly like 
to affect a compromise, to go back to the régime of coal- 
ition governments for which, Bourgeois consu/e, they could 
find no criticism sufficiently harsh. Half a loaf is better 
than no bread: but for the moment there is little chance 
of the Radicals being allowed to satiate their hunger even 
on rations. 





‘Tue discussion of the Budget, dreary enough in a 
general way, is fortunately enlivened from time to time 
by incidents for which it is really possible to feel thankful. 
One such was recently provided by M. Pascal Fabérot, a 
Socialist, who took the seat in the Chamber previously 
occupied by M. Floquet. ‘There was a certain fitness in 
this as both politicians have been associated with hats— 
Floquet on account of the hats he wore, and Fabérot on 
account of the hats he has made, in his former capacity of 
chapelier. But this is by the way. M. Fabérot’s per- 
formance came off during the discussion on the budget 
He pleaded on this occasion for the separa- 
tion of Church and State in terms that must have been 
heard to be believed. On coming to the Concordat he 
of course violently denounced it, but the gem of his 
speech was an allusion to the first Napoleon, whom he 


des cultes. 


described as “un soi-disant capitaine qui vivait au com- 
mencement du si¢cle!” Such is M. Fabérot’s opinion 
of Napoleon I. What would be interesting to know 
would be the opinion Napoleon I. may have of M. Faberot. 
If only a medium would reveal it! And to think that 
there are Deputies of a mental calibre inferior even to 
that of M. Fabérot.’ 
IN THE CITY 

Ww have had recently mavy instances of what is called 

writing-up capital—to wit, Humbers, the Dunlop 
Pneumatic Tyre Company, Bovril, ete.—but nothing has 
yet been quite so audacious as the attempt to get the 
public to subscribe £3,000,000 to the British Motor Syndi- 
cate. Not many months ago the patent rights which are 
now offered for £2,700,000 were acquired by a company of 
which the capital was only £150,000, Then by a process 
of evolution the £150,000 company became a company 
with £1,000,000 capital, and now the latter figure has 
been trebled. It is very doubtful whether the patents are 
really of value, but even if they are the British Motor 
Syndicate only has a share in them, and there is no sort of 
ground for pretending that they are worth even £700,000 


without the odd £2,000,000. We do not, however, think 
2 








~ 


that there is much chance of the public answering the 
appeal for £3,000,000, and we have called attention to the 
matter principally because it is the reductioad absurdum of the 
remarkable fashion which has come into vogue of suddenly 
writing-up the capital of companies without any apparent 
justification. Asa rule people who have anything to sell have 
a fair idea of what they consider its value, and when we see 
shareholders in the Dunlop Pneumatic Company for in- 
stance selling their business for £3,000,000, which busi- 
ness is immediately refloated with a capital of £5,000,000, 
we are forced to one of two conclusions—either that the 
vendors are foolishly ignorant of the value of what they 
have to sell or that the purchasers at the enhanced figure 
are paying a foolish price. It was announced on Wednes- 
day that the directors of the Naval Construction and 
Armaments Company had previously sold the undertaking 
for a price which would give the shareholders £5 a share. 
Now the Company has not so far been a conspicuous suc- 
cess—the dividends have been small—and the shares 
could have been bought on Wednesday, at 4}. Evidently 
therefore, in public estimation the prospects of the Com- 
pany were not considered good enough to warrant a 
quotation of £5 per share. Yet ‘a responsible firm, to 
quote the official announcement, is prepared to give this 
amount, and unless the object is to buy out a competitor 
we shall no doubt see this same business refloated with 
an enormously increased capital. That this is sound 
finance we cannot believe and we desire to warn inves- 
tors against being mixed up in it. 

Although the decision of the Alexandria Appeal Court, 
regarding the application of the reserve fund, is most re- 
grettable, ihe price of Egyptian stocks has not fallen to 
any appreciable extent. The judgment which practically 
renders it impossible for the Debt Commissi-ners to do 
any thing in future, since ore dissentient only will be 
needed to prevent the wishes of the other five members 
being carried out, will merely embitter our relations with 
the French. While they may certainly claim to have 
defeated us by the verdict of a Court presided over by a 
Frenchman, they can scarcely in their hearts feel much 
pride in their victory and we venture to say that to the 
mass of French investors, who hold far more Egyptian 
securities than we do in this country, the result will be re- 
ceived with very mixed feelings. Unfortunately in France, 
as in the United States, the solid element takes no part in 
politics and its sentiments find no echo in the public press 
where independent opinion is simply unknown. What will 
be the outcome of the unceasing efforts of French jealousy to 
obstruct England in every quarter of the globe no one 
can say, but it has one effect, viz., to cause English 
investors to confine their attention to home securities. 
And in this attitude they are not a little encouraged by 
the excellence of the trade returns and the railway receipts. 
Thus in the twenty-two weeks of the current half-year we 
find that, as compared with the corresponding period of 
1895 when the receipts increased £154,059 over 1894, the 
London and North Western has earned an additional 
£162,373. The Great Eastern, which gained £124,000 in 


1895, has made a further improvement of £78,980; the 


Midland’s increase of £125,625 follows an increase of 


£91,888; the Great Western’s receipts are £113,670 
higher following an increase of £122,680, and the Lanea- 
shire and Yorkshire records a gain of £55,209 on the top 
of a gain of £47,005. The North Eastern was the only 
line on which there was a decrease in the twenty-two 
weeks of 1895 and that decrease of £22,840 has been 
turned this year into an increase of £136,708. Fron 
these figures it will be seen that the great goods and 
mineral lines of the country are doing so well as to 
fully justify the high prices at which their stocks 
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are quoted. Favourable testimony as regards our trade 
may also be found in the annual report of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company where it is stated 
that the outward business is buoyant and that recently a 
change for the better has occurred in homeward business, 
which seems to point to a revival in the Fastern trade. 
Altogether, therefore, the commercial outlook is good, and 
that company promoters, who always watch for the signs 
of the times, think so, is evident from the number of 
industrial undertakings that are being launched under 
limited liability. We need hardly add that investors 
should be very cautious in accepting the glowing state- 
ments of prospeectuses—the more so in consequence of the 
enormous capitalisation chiefly based on hopes—not on 
results—which has become so fashionable. It looks, how- 
ever, as if next year would be a glorious time for specu- 
lators who buy merely to resell at a profit, and, barring 
political complications, we shall not be surprised if 1897 
furnishes a boom similar to that of 1888 and 1889. 

The /nvestors’ Review for December contains much inte- 
resting matter, served up with the spice to which Mr. 
A. J. Wilson has accustomed us, The best article, per- 
haps, is that on ‘chartered’ finance, but it is a pity that 
there is no relief from the strain of pessimism which runs 
all through the current number. The warnings against 
possible dangers in the money market or in the social 
economy of the United States are very well in their way, 
and will provide the intelligent reader with plenty to 
think about, though he may not agree with the writer's 
conclusions ; but, just for a change, in the next number 
we should like to hear just one good word about something 
or somebody. Surely there are some honest people and 
some safe investments still left, notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of ‘ hireling tipsters and thief-promoters.’ 

With a share capital of £150,000, divided into 60,000 
six per cent. preference aud 90,000 ordinary shares of £1 
each, and £100,000 four-and-a-half per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock, the Oban Palace Hotel and Hydro- 
pathic Company has been formed to complete and enlarze 
the original building which was to have been known as 
‘The Oban Hills Hydropathic Sanatovium,’ situated on the 
Ardconnel Estate of 50 acres. The estimated cost of com- 
pleting the Hotel is not stated, but there is no waiver 
clause in the prospectus, and there seems no reason why 
the undertaking should not prove a success, in view of the 
popularity of Oban as a resort for tourists and yachtsmen 

Among new issues is to be noticed the Kapai-Vermont 
Gold Mining Company which is neither South African, 
nor Westralian, but has its industrial habitation iu 
Kuaotunu (Hauraki District) of New Zealand. The capital, 
£150,000, is divided into £1 shares, of which 40,000 are 
accepted by the vendor in part payment of purchase: 
money. lrom the prospectus it appears that the directors 
rely for the ‘good fortune,’ which the Maori word Kapui 
implies, mainly on the favourable reports of Mr. Horni- 
brooke (April 25, 1890), and of Captain W. H. Argall 
(May 9, 1896) and they quote in the prospectus a 
very definite statement by cable from the company 
now in charge. On the 29th ult. the directors cabled, 
‘Let us know tonnage crushed, ounces yielded, value, 
cost working since January.’ The answer, which we 
may curtail, was ‘2985 tons, 3505 ounces, £2 10s. per 
ounce, cost per ton for mining 11s. Od. Considerable re- 
duction will be made when I can increase output. In 
order to facilitate systematic working, part of ore is from 
old workings old company.’ 

The prospectus of the ‘Minerva’ Nail-Less Horse Shoe 
Company, of which, in addition to previous notice, it may 
be written that it has a very strong Board, will be found 
in our advertisement columns, 
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MR. MEREDITH’S BLUE-PENCIL 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


N the 30th of May last I ventured, in the columns of 
( the National Observer, to utter a word of protest 
against the changes which my information led me to 
believe were contemplated in the new edition of Mr. 
George Meredith’s novels. 
poohed in several quarters, No considerable or alarming 
alterations were to be made, said one authority. If they 
were, nobody could dispute the great author's own right 
to make them, said others. As to this latter point, much 
might be urged; my submission, as an ardent Mere- 
ditbian and a literary Conservative, is that the public 
acquires certain vested interests in books that have been 
before it for very many years in one definite and apparently 
fully considered form; but, of course, this may be an 
untenable view, arising out of the irrational egoism of 
readers and critics. I am more concerned here to point 
out that the warning I uttered in May is amply justified 
by the new edition of Richard Feverel, and that, in fact, 
considerable excisions have been made. A_ debt of 
gratitude, let it be confessed, is owed to Messrs. Constable 
for the beautiful setting in which they are presenting Mr. 
Meredith’s works. Nothing more delightful in paper and 
print has ever been seen. 
an abiding interest, special to itself, in the fact that it 
embodies Mr. Meredith’s own final view of the form in 
which he wishes his work to live. For those who come to 
Mr. Meredith for the first time it must be, I suppose, the 
authoritative version. But, if I am to be burned at the 
Meredithian stake for saying so, I must confess myself a 
heretic. The older form, inside the familiar olive covers, 
is better literature, better story, altogether more the work 
of a man of genius in his prime. 

What then has been left out, which was in the Pichard 
Feverel hitherto known to the world? Briefly, a total amount- 
ing to twenty-eight pages has been taken away from the 
original four hundred and seventy. These include one whole 
chapter, xix., ‘A Shadowy View of Celebs Pater going about 


My forebodings were pooh- 


The new edition has moreover 


with a glass slipper,’ the account, namely, of the Grandison 
family, Mrs. Caroline Grandison with her eight daughters, 
from whose number Sir Austin Feverel thought to choose 
a perfect mate for the Hope of Raynham; and numerous 
cuts, large and small, distributed over the volume. ‘The 
principal characters who suffer, besides the Grandisons and 
all connected with them, are Ripton Thompson, Richard’s 
‘faithful Dog’; Hippias, the ‘dyspepsy’; Adrian, the 
‘wise youth’; Mrs Berry; Mr. Berry ; Tom Bakewell ; 
Farmer Blaize, and ‘ Heavy Benson,’ the butler. Impor- 
tant as some of these cuts are, especially in the case of 
Ripton, the literary extermination of Mrs. Grandison and 
her daughters is, of course, the chef. It is not merely 
that Mrs. Grandison herself, of whom it was written that 
‘woolly negroes blest her name, and whiskered John- 
Thomases deplored her weight,’ disappears, and that various 
allusions to her in the course of the story have to be 
rewritten ; nor that all the satire arising from her interest 
in her successive daughters, who were all disappointments 
for a son, and her attention to their pure physical develop- 
ment (a notable picture in 1859 when Richard Feverel was 
published), is now cast aside as trivial. But with the 
Grandisons goes Carola, the youngest daughter, on whom 
Sir Austin’s hopes were fixed; Richard’s little ‘Carl,’ who 
Was one of the most genuine ‘characters’ in the book. 
Her ride with Richard in the Park (pp. 164-167 of the old 
edition) was a delightful episode, and the shadowy 
manner in which Sir Austin’s candidate for the honour of 
his son’s hand is now presented, must, | should think, be 
distinctly puzzling to a new reader. In one case I fear 
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Mr. Meredith has made his meaning unintelligible. 
Richard says to his father, ‘You shall ride in the park 
with me every day to get an appetite. 
little Carola—a_ splendid little girl. TI shall call her my 
Golden Bride.’ The words which I have here put in 
italics are now left out. ‘To whom then does ‘ the Golden 
Bride ’ refer ? 

Second in order of importance comes the dwindling of 
Ripton. Perhaps it is a minor matter that Mr. Meredith 
should now omit, in the chapter on Ripton’s fight with 
Richard, the passage in which the boy fears that his 
battered nose will turn blue, and ‘ what’ll the ladies think 
of me?’ Curiously enough, ‘heavy’ Benson’s nose is 
similarly rescued from Richard’s wrath later on. One or 
two such changes would make little difference, though I 
cannot see why Ripton’s sister, Letty, should no longer be 
allowed her own way of stealing Richard’s letter from her 
brother’s pocket. But when Mr. Meredith cuts out almost 
the whole of the young man’s intoxication at Richard’s 
wedding-breakfast (chapters xxxi. and xxxii. of the old 
edition), and little suggestions of his conceit as a Lothario, 
such as ‘ Ripton Thompson had seen pretty girls, and pretty 
girls had seen Ripton Thompson. Ahem!’, we ask our- 
selves if this is not actually an attempt, rather late in the 
day, to bowdlerise. What offence could there possibly be 
in Ripton’s maudlin scene? So far, indeed, does it seem 
that Mr. Meredith is now down on drink, that even Ripton’s 
father (p. 119, O. E.) is denied a second glass of port, an 
omission which weakens Sir Austin’s reflections on a 
lawyer's ‘ port-spectacles.’ 

The maladies of eating suffer no less than that of over- 
Hippias and his indigestion—a complaint of 
which, though doubtless it is not a polite subject for 


You and I, and 


drinking. 


drawing-room conversation, he has become the recognised 
We must bid fare- 
well to half the phrases associated with Hippias; his 
swallowing the Fairy Mythology; the Pilgrim’s Scrip’s 
aphorism that ‘it is the tendency of very fast people to 
grow organically downward’; the simile of the Actinia 
(Hippias, too, being ‘all stomach—though not so pretty to 
look at’); the dyspepsy’s own complaint that he ‘can’t go 
out and see a garden without thinking I ought to be upside 
down and have the bulbous part underneath me, like the 


hero in fiction—are reduced to shreds. 


crocuses’; even his remark on the danger of orange-peel 
in the street in summer. All, or nearly all, are gone, the 
old familiar phrases! Nay, so far is the impolite subject 
banished that Adrian no longer tells Mrs. Berry she has 
eaten teo much bride-cake, and no longer apostrophises 
the phantom of Hippias carrying the Eighteenth Century 
upstairs, with ‘ behold in his arms the fruit of a thousand 
indigestions.’ The samz2 _ bowdlerising spirit at least 
intimates its presence in others of the cuts to which the 
wise youth’s wit has had to submit. And even the immortal 
Mrs. Berry has been pronounced too coarse, or rather, too 
often outspoken; for, after all, the excision of her long 
speech on p. 445 (O. E.) cannot alter this wonderful 
But why cut out her little jest about her Berry’s 
uniform, ‘unicorn, I used to eall it’? 

Among the most noticeable omissions in less important 
characters is the absence of Mr. Berry’s champion derange- 
ment of epitaphs. No longer described as ‘ the wander- 


ing Ulysses of Footmen,’ 


portrait. 


Mr. Berry’s famous statement 
that ‘ Mr. Richard have shattered his ganglions, and his 
pronunciation of ‘idioshinerazy, accenied on the fifth 
syllable, have now disappeared, together with his pocket- 
Johnson, and his partiality for ‘confabulating with educated 
people.’ In fact Mr. Berry, like Mrs. Grandison, becomes 
but a shadow of his former self. Tom Bakewell also is a 
good deal reduced. 


But the principals—what of them?’ Has anything 
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been sacrificed in the story of Richard and Lucy? No, 
here at any rate we may be reassured. Some trifling, but 
not therefore immaterial changes, have been made. Mr. 
Meredith has reduced the allusions to Richard’s writing 
of poetry, and has thus obscured, I think, and certainly 
made less picturesque, the passage where Richard dis- 
covers Lucy in possession of some of his verses. There are 
some verbal omissions even where we should expect them 
least, in those perfect chapters of the weir-scene and 
‘Ferdinand and Miranda.’ On p. 173, Richard’s eager 
questioning of Tom Bakewell about Lucy, ‘What news 
Tom ?>—Is she well? Is she ill? Is she safe?’ is changed 
to the tame ‘Is there an illness?’ Ralph Morton’s remark 
to Richard about Clare, that he believes ‘she’s in love with 
you, if it’s anybody,’ is cut out, and with it a dramatic 
touch. But nothing really essential is altered. 

The effect of the more important changes noted above 
need not be exaggerated. A new reader will probably 
find some of the characters strangely ghostlike ; Richard 
Feverel remains, however, as it must always remain, the 
same passionate, powerful, wonderful creation. But old 
readers can hardly help regretting this latest revision. It 
was a different matter altogether in 1878, when the second 
edition of the novel, the form in which it has become 
popular, was issued, largely altered and condensed from 
the first edition, which for nineteen years had been practi- 
cally unread. Mr. Meredith, one would imagine, must 
have made then, after full consideration, all the really 
vital or important emendations which seemed good to him. 
It is nearly another nineteen years since, and it is rather 
startling to find that so much is now thought an excrescence 
by the author. Is it so certain that a writer is the best 
critic of his own work? I submit, not. Fortunately we 
can never be deprived of the Meredith we love, but it is 
disappointing to think that the author himself has less 
affection for his work than we have. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
IV.—PRINCE’S GOLF CLUB, MITCHAM 

\ ITCHAM Common, before its discovery by the 
ye Prince’s Golf Club, was a fairly ubiquitous sea of 
gorse-bushes. In oases among these bushes the com- 
moners’ horses and cows picked a precarious existence 
in rivalry with the donkeys of the nomadic gipsies, 
Nowadays, in consequence of the severity of the winter 
of 1894-5 and the severity of the golfer’s assaults with 
the niblick, the gorse has practically disappeared. ‘The 
little that is left has been taught that it ought to be 
called ‘ whin,’ for the golfer is in complete possession of 
the greater part of the common, and while he reaps the 
advantage of the fresh air and exercise, the commoner is 
reaping advantages too ; since the golfer’s coming his beasts 
live less precariously, for the clearance of whins means 
increase of the pasture area, and, besides his beasts, his boys 
too profit by the golf to the extent of the shillings which 
they may earn by the carrying of clubs. The mutual ad- 
vantages that commoners and golfers thus enjoy appear 
at last to be fully recognised, though for a while furious 
demagogues denounced the golfer and all his ways at the 
meetings of the Mitcham Parish Council. 

The genius of the man who first saw, in the original 
unregenerate state of Mitcham Common possibilities of 
tolerable golf, deserves credit and admiration. ‘he sea 
of whins was divided, so that the golfer might go be 
tween, but even this ‘ between’ was at the first unpro- 
mising. There were no lies—no ‘through the green’ : 
it was all through the bunker. But the course had the 
enormous advantage of being very accessible. Something 
under a half-hour’s train journey from Victoria took the 
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golfer to Mitcham Junction Station, and the club-house 
was practically under the same roof as the railway 
station. Therefore, given faith that loving labour would 
turn the uprooted whin-ground into anything tolerable 
for golfing purposes, the loving labour were well applied. 
And both the faith and the labour were forthcoming ; 
and to justify them resulted, after a while, the tolerable 
golf. ‘Tolerable, for some time, was the best that could be 
said of it. The grass took its leisure about growing, the 
greens were not good, the ways between the whins were 
narrow, and at either side the whin-beds were so thick 
that an erratic drive meant, almost beyond hope of salva- 
tion, a lost ball. But everything improved, until, to-day, 
the lies are very fair for an inland course, the greens 
are good, and the whins are virtually gone. Bunkers with 
raised faces have been created in places as substitutes 
for the whins; and the course is no further from London 
than it was when it looked most hopeless. ‘Therefore, it 
searcely needs to say, it is popular. It has the merit of 
a light, gravelly soil, so that the rain soaks quickly 
through, and, though it has not the sandy beauties of 
Sudbrook Park or of Byfleet, it is the driest course we 
know whose soil is not of sand. It is a course too of fine 
distances. At very many of the holes the first-class 
golfer will find himself striving with might and main to 
be on the green in two. On the other hand, there are 
several holes that can be reached in one, and the course 
has been holed in seventy-six. ‘This account, however, is 
not a eulogy, but a criticism; and it is fair to say that 
all is not beauty and perfection. There are such things 
as worm-casts, and if luck be going against the player 
a succession of bad lies may tempt him to swear at large, 
and remove his name from the club. These things have 
been done, but it is generally found that the renegades 
return again. The common is flat; it is not beautiful ; 
it does not furnish ideal golf; but it has merits: it has 
good length, and it is wonderfully handy. 

When the tee is back, and the day is calm, it needs two 
excellent shots to carry the bunker that guards the first 
green ; and, at once, let it be said, these measurements 
are given on the presumption of a moderate moisture in 
the soil. In dry weather, when the ground is caked, the 
ball will run, after pitching, indefinitely ; but Mitcham is 
at its worst then, and it is especially in the winter that 
golfers will resort to it. The second hole, guarded by the 
road on the left and a gravel pit on the right, may be 
reached in one. ‘The next is a good hole, which three will 
reach, but if any one of these three be mis-hit another 
stroke will be needed betore reaching the green. <A one- 
armed windmill looks dejectedly down upon this green 
and the pond that guards it. ‘Two drive-and-iron-shot 
holes follow, of poor length; then a hole that may be 
reached easily from the tee; and the seventh presents 
fine features. The tee-shot has to be long and straight, 
and, again with a long and straight one, you may be on 
the green in two, but ponds on the right and left guard 
the approach ; and in the ponds are gipsy boys, like ill- 
omened water-kelpies waiting to fish out your ball and 
earn your penny. ‘Two good shots may take you home at 
the eighth, and two extra good ones will put you virtually 
on the green of the ninth. At the tenth you oughi to be 
on the green in two, but both this and the previous green 
are guarded by dangerous cross-bunkers. The eleventh is 
a silly little hole—a drive and iron shot. ‘lo form a hazard 
for the twelfth it pleased providence to inspire a man to in- 
vent a material called ‘ Woodite,’ and to build a castellated 
manufactory in which nothing appears to be manufactured. 
It is possible that the gutta-percha deposits might be worked 
with profit, for if, as often happens, you slice your tee-shot 
into the woodite precincts you are fobidden to retrieve 
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it, both by law and by broken bottle-glass stuck on the 
wall’s top. But, escaping this peril, a second good shot 
will take you home. Two shots again, the second just 
carrying a ditch, will put you on the thirteenth green, 
and two extra good ones will see you home at the next. 
The fifteenth you scarcely will reach with the second 
shot, and again at the seventeenth and eighteenth you will 
be working hard to get your second home ; but two should 
suffice to take you hole high at the sixteenth ; and there- 
with we have completed the full round of eighteen. 

The trouble about most of these long seconds is that you 
have to carry a bunker at the end of them. This makes the 
course a dangerous one, one on which your score may 
mount up in spite of fairly good play. But these efforts 
at heroic achievement are always interesting. It is better 
to fail at them than to accomplish the drive-and-iron-shot 
hole in the blameless four. With all its faults we have 
much to be grateful for on Mitcham Common. A man 
may be able to play fair golf on many other places and yet 
fail dismally at Mitcham, but if he can succeed at Mitcham 
the place where he will fail has yet to be conceived. 

Princes’ Golf Club keeps the Sabbath. There is no 
Sunday play, and the club-house is not open. 

Horace Hurcuinson. 


FREE TRANSLATIONS 


\ E have lately been learning a good deal in these 

columns about Free Schools, the interest of that 
interesting subject being somewhat increased by the dis- 
covery that on this subject, as on some others, even the 
most learned doctors disagree. Seeing that in schools 
whether Free or ‘lied, Free or Bond (for until we are sure 
what a Free School means we cannot accurately define its 
opposite), much of the work must consist of ‘l'ranslation, 
from Free Schools to Free Translation seems a transition 
appropriate and obvious. Free translation may be of 
various kinds ; it may meet with applause or the reverse ; 
it may be the result of intention or of accident : its essence 
—so far as we are now concerned with it—is this, it is free 
trom the bondage of rules that dictionaries and grammars 
—not to mention schoolmasters—seek to impose. 

The secret of some of this freedom is in itself a sort of 
slavery—a servile adherence to the English language. 
A would-be translator imperfectly acquainted with the 
Latin tongue selects as the English equivalent of an un- 
familiar Latin word an English word that most closely 
resembles it in look or sound. This devoted adherence to 
English amounting almost to a passion has, in the mind of 
the present writer, gained the name of Anglomania: seen 
in its simplest form it leads the young student (student 
“non studendo) to {translate ‘ Lucius Sulla’ by ‘ Lucius the 
sullen,’ and ‘it lusum’ by ‘he goes on the loose,’ which 
may be, though inaccurate, a fairly adequate equivalent. 
A third scholar seems to confuse the sentences and to con- 
found our senses by translating the two words thus, ‘ Lusus 
goes to ’: this dash may bea sign of honest ignorance, 
but it suggests the knowledge of a fate unspeakable ; like 
Herodotus, he knows the destination of Lusus, but would 
rather not reveal it; an awful aposiopesis! Let us turn 
awhile to lighter topics and talk, like Watts’s sluggard, 
: ae and drinking : ‘sed data frusta bibunt’ appears 
be arg in vain are drinking dates.” The Latin cannot 

‘ee responsible for this statement, though it sounds 
ges enough; after all, frusta and /rustra are very 

1 alike—too much like, indeed, for an 
“yong if he have even a streak of Anglomania 
€ is bound to think ‘data’ means ‘dates ’— 


far as he can be held to think at all: 





imperfect 


some 
at P - 
€s of another kind are sometimes hard to swallow. 
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Another young person stated that some one ‘ poisoned 
himself by nectar’: possibly he was a member of a Band 
of Hope and took this opportunity of libelling champagne. 
The sentence that he supposed himself to reproduce in 
English dress was merely ‘eum veneno necaturum esse’: 


veneno certainly means poison, and necaturum is not 
much unlike nectar at first sight. As prejudice may have 
perverted that boy’s pen, another’s may have been uncon- 
sciously misled by personal experience : ‘cena ministratur 
pueris tribus’ presents a pleasing, perhaps a tantalising, 
picture to a hungry boy (and what boy is not hungry ?) 
but a more painful experience leads the translation to 
represent the Roman writer as declaring ‘the cane was 
administered to three jboys.’ It would appear that he 
might have added ‘quorum pars parva fui’ for he soon 
goes out of his way to translate ‘crurum tenus’ as ‘a 
tender leg’: he may have been unconsciously proclaiming 
the painful consequence of the ‘ administration’ whereof 
he had lately written. To leave Latin for an instant, it may 
have been after a night disturbed by kitchen clatter that 
a boy represented Milton as saying ‘while the cook with 
lively din scatters the rear of darkness thin.’ Returning to 
Latin but not leaving the attractive topic of eating and 
drinking we call to mind one hungry boy who discerned 
his favourite subject in words where eyes swelling with 
fatness might have looked in vain: ‘atavis edite regibus ’ 
were the words that met his eye: those that left his pen 
were ‘but you eat kingsa bird.’ An intelligent scholiast 
might be justified in inserting the word ‘like’ with a 
note of interrogation between ‘kings’ and ‘a, This 
startling statement is brought about by divorcing al 
from avis and treating each as a several word. Sometimes 
the exigencies of the printed page perplex young minds 
that would otherwise not err: ‘fuimus’ is a fairly simple 
word, as words go; but when the length of the printed 
line requires that half of the word is at the end of one line 
and the other half at the beginning of another, the poor 
boy regards the one word as two and proclaims the 
Pythagorean dictum, ‘I have been a mouse.’ The mention 
of this nasty little creature reminds the writer of the fact 
that a boy with seeming seriousness wrote ‘rum mum’ as 
the accusative case of ‘a country mouse’: it looks more 
like Colonel Newcome’s friend, Rummun Lal, than most 
things. Before leaving the table, so to say, it may be as 
well to give an explanation of the word Epicureans which 
leaves something to be desired in point of lucidity: ‘the 
Epicureans are so called because they live in Europe.’ 
Ktymology—if it deserves so smart a name—is a fairly 

fruitful source of error: ‘the word Polite is derived from 
Pole because of the affability of the Polish race’: ‘the 
word Charity is derived from the chair whence the Queen 
doleth out gifts’: that youth must have come hot-foot 
from reading a poem which makes ‘charity’ rhyme with 
‘rarity.’ The desire to make an unfamiliar word mean 
something to the troubled mind is answerable for some 
Free Translations. This laudable desire must be held respon- 
sible for a labourer’s gravely assuring the present writer that 
the doctor told him he was suffering from ‘miraculous veins’: 
‘miraculous’ may not have meant much to him, but 
‘varicose’ meant nothing—less than nothing. A parson 
who asked a class of youngsters the meaning of Epiphany 
was rather startled to be told by a small boy that it meant 
‘Porter.’ The usual teacher of the class was able to sup- 
ply the lacking link. She had said ‘manifestation, appa- 
rently without explaining. The boy, to bring the word 
within his ken, altered it to ‘man at the station,’ and gave 
‘porter’ as a brief equivalent for that periphrasis. Some- 
times a translation reveals a peculiarity on the part of the 
dictator. ‘ Medullosiores inonuerunt’ scarcely seems a fair 
equivalent for ‘the Pythia advised’; but let the layman 
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follow the evil lead of the parson who says ‘ Victoriar our 
Queen,’ and the sentence then becomes ‘the pithier ad- 
vised.’ The painstaking pupil looks out * pith’ and 
‘pithy,’ and there you are! Sometimes it would seem as 
though a boy went out of his way to give his master what 
may be called a dig in the ribs; if not, why should he 
translate ‘nemo est quin dicat’ by ‘nobody is what he 
teaches’ ? 

If brevity is a sort of wit, that boy was witty who, 
being asked to give a short biography of Joab, contented 
himself with the simple statement ‘ Joab is my wash-pot : 
aad that boy’s knowledge of Genesis coloured his view of 
Latin words who translated ‘ pellibus et sutis arcent mala 
frigora braccis,’ by ‘hides and trousers made from figs, 
though of course none but an Englishman would think 
that frigora must mean figs. Another translator of this pas- 
sage went wrong because he thought more of facts than 
of Latin words: ‘bad colds are eager for clothing and 
trousers.’ Another errs and strays because he knows a 
little French : ‘petit atque hortatur,’ ‘he exhorts a little :’ 
how boys do love ‘exhort’! He made an unconscious 
pun who explained ‘ Posteript ’ as ‘a thing put in after 
the wrife time,’ and the other was a victim to false analogy 
who gave ‘yearling’ as the equivalent of ‘annulus.’ The 
fact that we have reached the bottom of the sheet of 
paper recalls to mind a translation that is perhaps less free 
than servile: ‘fundoque exestuat imo’ was triumphantly 
translated in class as ‘boils from its bottom-most bottom.’ 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN ENGLISH DRAMA 


YNHE appearance of two volumes of English Uisiovical 
Plays (edited by Mr. T, Donovan, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan) reminds one that it would be possible 
to convey to the public, through the medium of the theatre, 
a very fair idea of the course of English history from the 
time of Hengist to that (say) of Queen Anne. Mr. 
Donovan begins with the Aing John of Shakespeare, and 
ends with the Henry V/I/. of Shakespeare-cum-lietcher. 
He was obliged, of course, to put some limit to his enter- 
prise ; but his choice is arbitrary. He might have started 
with Zhe Royal Convert of Nicholas Rowe, in which the 
‘Saxon’ Hengist is a personage; or, if that were not suffi- 
ciently historical in basis, he might have opened with one 
of the very numerous plays about Alfred the Great— 
Thomson and Mallet’s, O’Keefe’s, John Home’s, Pocock’s, 
Sheridan Knowles’s, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s, or even 
Martin Tupper’s! <A high literary standard, if rigidly 
insisted on, would, of course, reduce enormously the 
number of dramatic works available. English historical 
plays—that is to say, the dramatic pieces based on Eng- 
lish history—do not, as a body, rank high either as litera- 
ture oras drama. If you take the authors on whom Mr. 
Donovan has drawn—Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peele, Hey- 
wood, Fletcher, and Ford—and add to these the names of 
Rowe, Thomson, Miss Mitford, Jerrold, Darley, Sir Arthur 
Helps, Tom Taylor, W. G. Wills, Charles Reade, Tennyson 
‘Michael Field,’ and Aubrey de Vere, you pretty well 
exhaust the list of the historical dramatists who can claim 
any position in the world of letters. It is not necessary, 
however, for drama to be ‘literary’; enough is it if it be 
effective. And of effective historical plays there is a very 
tolerable supply. 
Take, first, those which have been named after English 
rulers, even though those rulers may not have the most 
prominent part therein. After Alfred we come to Harold, 


whom Richard Cumberland made the hero of his Batile of 
Hastings long before ‘Tennyson wrote a drama round him. 
As for Harold’s great and su cessful rival, we know from 
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Henslowe’s Diary that a play called William the Conqueror 
was in existence in 1593; but that is all we do know about 
it. The second William—Rufus—had appeared in nothing 
more notable than a pantomime till the ladies known as 
‘ Michael Field’ chose him as subject for their skill. Once 
there was a drama dealing with the reigns of Henry I. 
and Henry I1.—a drama which tradition assigned to the 
combined powers of Shakespeare and Robert Davenport ; 
of that work there is now no trace. With Henry II. 
minus Henry I. it is different : one knows of plays by Ban. 
croft, and Hall, and W. Shirley, and W. H. Ireland (the 
Shakespearean forger). Richard 1. was the central figure 
of pieces by Leonard McNally and John Burgoyne, besides 
making his appearance in all the dramatisations of /vanhoe 
When we come to King 
John we come to Shakespeare. Of Henry III. there is 
no theatrical celebrant. Edward I. was exploited, as Mr. 
Donovan recalls to us, by George Peele; Edward IT. by 
Marlowe. Hdward II]. was the hero of a play dating from 
1590, and of another, reprinted by Mr. Donovan, which some 
have ascribed to Shakespeare. The Bard of Avon, as we 
all know, claimed for his own the careers of Richard II., 
Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI., and, though both 
Crowne and Aaron Hill tried to improve his work in the 
last two of these four cases, we are all aware that they did 
For Edward IV., a not very 


as the mysterious Black Knight. 


not prosper in the attempt. 
sacred poet was found in Thomas Heywood ; a hundred and 
seventy-six years afterwards Colman junior brought the 
fourth Edward into his Battle of Hexham, 

Passing over the Richard I/1. of Shakespeare (not forget- 
ing Cibber) we arrive at the [Henry VII. or The Popish 
Impostor of Charles Macklin, the said imposter being 
Perkin Warbeck. Assigning Henry 1/1. to Shakespeare- 
cum-Fletcher (or Fletcher-cum-Shakespeare ?), we find 
that Edward VI. was the hero of an unrepresented play 
printed in the middle of last century. Tennyson alone 
made Bloody Mary the heroine of a drama, But that 
may be capped by the fact that it was left to an Italian— 
Giacometti—to write a play called Elizabeth. Elizabeth 
is in Banks’s Albion Queens and Jones’s Earl of Essex, and 
in all the dramatisations of Scott’s Keni/worth ; but in no 
dramatic piece save Giacometti’s is she absolute ‘first 
fiddle.’ No one, of course, could make even a stage hero 
of the first James; but the melancholy fate of the first 
Charles inspired four dramatists, from the anonymous 
gentleman of 1649 to the W. G. Wills of 1872. We all 
remember Mr. Wills’s Cromwell—a sad caricature. A play 
on Cromivell’s Conspiracy was enacted in 1600, Some of us 
recollect the Cromwell of Mr. Alfred Bates Richards 
(1872), Within recent years Mr. G. R. Sims and Mr. 
Robert Buchanan seized on the unhappy Protector and 
put him into their Adelphi piece of The White Rose. 
After that (and Mr. Wills) he should be allowed to rest in 


peace. The Second Charles has naturally been popular 


with the playwrights—was he not himself truly fond of 


the play? Besides the drama by J. Howard Payne and 
the opera by G. A. Macfarren to which Charles’s name 
gave the title, there is a piece by Mr. W. G, Wills, and 
another by Tom Taylor and Charles Reade, as well as a 
play called The Royal Oak, and plays mainly dealing 
with Nell Gwynne, in all of which the Second Charles 
hasa place—usually a very sympathetic one. His brother 
James never caught the fancy of a dramatist; nor did 
Dutch William, till Tom Taylor put him into his Lady 
Clancarly and almost humanised him. Queen Anne has 
niche in all the English adaptations of Scribe’s Verre 
d’Eau: she is the last of the English monarchs who have 
been dramatised. None of the Georges have been 
introduced into the serious drama: there is a ‘ Royal 
Duke’ in the Beau Austin of Messrs, Henley and Steven 
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son, but everything he does is in dumb show; he is 
talked about, but never talks, 

Some of the most interesting of English plays based on 
English history are those which have dealt less with 
kings than with their notable subjects. For example, the 
dramas on Henry II. are not half so important as those 
which have Becket for their leading character. Douglas 
Jerrold, George Darley, Sir Arthur Helps, and Mr, Aubrey 
de Vere all had dramatised the character and career of the 
Chancellor-Archbishop before Tennyson made the effort ; 
and the fact is noteworthy. It shows how much more 
attractive, dramatically, is the Chancellor-Archbishop than 
the King, and especially how much more romance there is 
in the Fair-Rosamund story than in anything else connected 
with Henry If. In the same way with Richard I. and 
John : they are most acceptable, theatrically, when they 
are seen on the stage in connection with Ivanhoe on the 
one hand and Robin Hood on the other. Robin Hood 
and not Richard was the favourite of the century in which 
they lived and of the centuries succeeding it. Of 
Henry III.’s reign the real hero was the gallant Simon 
de Montfort ; of Edward III.’s, the no less gallant Black 
Prince, as witness the plays by Mrs. Hofer and W. Shirley. 
In like manner, what there was of picturesque in the régime 
of Edward IV. centred in and gathered round Jane Shore 
—the heroine of dramas by Chettle and Day, Nathaniel 
Rowe, and W. G. Wills. Under Henry VII.’s sway, the 
most romantic of figures was that of Perkin Warbeck, to 
whom Ford consecrated a drama (reprinted by Mr. Dono- 
van). In connection with Henry VIII., one remembers 
the Anne Bol.yn of Tom Taylor. So, while Bloody Mary 
reigned, it was the Princess Elizabeth and Lady Jane 
Grey who furnished the most dramatic moli/s. The former 
is the heroine of Tom Taylor's ’7'wiat Ave and Crown ; the 
latter holds that place in dramatic works by Rowe, ‘ Ross 
Neil, Mr. Robert Buchanan (.4 Nine Days’ Queen), and 
Mr. Henry Hamilton (4 Shadow Sceptre). Elizabeth has 
trodden the boards most often as a species of fuil to the 
much more engaging Queen of Scots, in whom everybody, 
apparently, takes interest. James II. has been much less 
attractive, to dramatists, than the Duke of Monmouth, 
who took up arms against him at the Battle of Sedgmoor. 
Since the days of Anne, English royalty has gone out of 
fashion on the English boards; and such historical plays 
as we have, that deal with the events of the Georgian 
period, content themselves with such small game as beaux 
like Brummell and Nash and inventors like Sir Richard 
Arkwright and James Watt. 

One is speaking, of course, of the ‘West End,’ the re- 
sponsible, the classic, stage. Who shall say what eccen- 
tricities, what audacities, in the way of historical 
illustration, may not have been attempted at the obscurer 
suburban theatres? Nelson and Wellington have had 
their counterfeit presentments at the East End or the 
Surrey side. Various British battles, also, have probably 
had their due measure of celebration in the same localities. 
One remembers at least one Balile of Waterloo at Astley’s 
Theatre. But it is of the legitimate, the recognised, 
drama that discourse is here made. Even in that spheie, 

as has been seen, English history has found a good deal 
of interpretation, not always of an inspired or an inspiring 
Sort, bat of a kind productive of a certain amount of 
edification. 


THE HUMOUR OF WOMEN 
BY A SPECIAL PLEADER 


\ HAT is humour? Every man who has the reputa- 
tion for it cannot be said to possess it. But 
that is because we apply the term so loosely. A fellow 
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with a useful knack of repartee will often be known among 
his friends as a very humourous dog, though nothing 
he ever said could stand the test of repetition. Not that 
to pass such a test is a sure indication of humour. For a 
witty saying bears repetition better than anything else, 
and wit is conceded on all hands not to be identical with 
humour. Humour may be said to consist in seeing the 
same thing from two points of view at the same moment : 
wit often consists in seeing a thing from one exceptional 
point of view which leaves it, as it were, at the mercy of the 
observer. A man or woman may be a_humourist and never 
open his or her lips ; but you cannot know a witty person 
till he does. For humour lies in the seeing, not in the 
telling. ‘To have a sense of humour implies that one can 
put oneself in some one else’s place, and yet not for a 
moment be oblivious of one’s own point of view. Incon- 
gruity is of the essence of humour, and the general unfit- 
ness of things must for ever keep it alive. Few humourists 
have been saints; for saints have an undeveloped sense of 
evil, whereas a humourist sees good and evil even in a saint. 
Eve was the first humourist. She first of the human race 
knew good and evil, and it was with her eyes open that 
she handed the apple to Adam. Yet itis a common belief 
among men that women have not a true sense of humour. 
The daughters of Eve laugh at the libel. 

Take a woman who knows her own mind—and there are 
very few who don’t; think you that men must not be 
sources of inextinguishable though silent laughter to her? 
She knows her own compact little mind and as much of 
any man’s as she cares to know; she will humour him to 
suit her own purposes; make a fool of him while she 
crowns him her hero, and yet he will declare with all 
gravity that he finds her deficient in a sense of humour. 
Now that must be either because he imagines she does not 
properly appreciate his sense of humour, or because he 
does not appreciate hers. Women have a provoking way at 
times of opposing an unrutiled composure to some sally of 
masculine humour. But though they refuse to be pleased 
with it, there is no evidence that they donot seeit. There 
is a form of humour which is for men alone, and another 
for women ; there is a third kind which appeals to both. 
The man cannot properly appreciate the comedy of the 
sexes from the woman’s point of view, nor the woman from 
the man’s—that is, in real life. Both can appreciate it 

Men jeer at women 
because they seem unable to look at life with masculine 
eyes ; how many men can look at life with feminine eyes ? 
Asa rule, it may almost be maintained, that women are 
more adaptable than men; they can more readily identify 


equally when it is reduced to art. 


themselves with the man’s point of view than he 
ean with theirs. Yet with all her adaptability woman 
never forsakes her own point of view, and is therefore 
a humourist, though it may often be an unconscious one. 
it should never be forgotten that it is not every humourist 
that can laugh. ‘The deepest humour is often at bottom 
profoundly sad. Surely no one ever laughed at the death 
of Falstaff, and yet it is full of humour. And so it is with 
the women who are humourists in real life. They take 
their knowledge quietly, not with loud guffaws. Nothing 
would be more unfair than to attempt to gauge their sense 
of humour by that displayed by certain ladies who write 
novels on social problems. No woman has ever created a 
Mrs. Poyser, in George Eliot’s novel, is 
a good example of the female humourist in real life; and 
just for that reason she is less broadly humourous than 
some characters of men’s creation who could be recognised 
for professional jesters a mile away. Her humour is a 
peculiarly caustic form of what is known as mother-wit or 
common sense. Now, as a rule, women have more com- 
mon sense than men. They live nearer to the facts of 


great humourist. 
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every-day life, and are more or less content with them, 
It may well be doubted if any women are quite so deficient 
in humour as some men, A clever man who has been 
denied the gift of humour is liable at any moment to make 
a notorious ass of himself, and there are very many clever 
men in this unfortunate state. But can you honestly say 
the same of women? It is admitted that they have tact ; 
but is it possible they should have tact without humour ? 
Did you ever meet a person of tact of either sex who, you 
could aver, was deficient in humour? You may have 
humour without tact, because the humourist may be deti- 
cient in good manners, or may be too indolent to take the 
trouble ; but you cannot have tact without humour. 
Another proof that women are not deficient in humour 
is that the men who have understood them best cannot be 
brought forward to support the charge. Homer's women 
may not be conspicuous for their humour; but, then, for 
that part of it, neither are his men. Many of Shakespeare's 
women, on the other hand, have a sweet sense of humour. 
Beatrice and Portia are notable examples, and not less so 
are Rosalind and Olivia, and the merry wench who fooled 
Malvolio. Of the same brood as these is Goethe’s Philina, 
naughty but delightful. Coming to our own day, can the 
charge of a deficient sense of humour be brought against 
Mr. Meredith’s women? Why, they radiate withit. And 
it is Mr. Meredith’s supreme distinction that he has created 
women of the same noble breed as Shakespeare’s. To say 
that women have no humour in the face of all this is to be 
obstinate but not truthful. Of course it is quite easy to 
say that no woman with any sense of humour could have 
written this book or that—it would be invidious to mention 
names. And it must be sorrowfully admitted that feminine 
fiction is not distinguished for its humour, but in many 
eases for its lack of it. But surely these unfortunate cases 
mean no more than that some women have taken them- 
selves and what they suppose to be their mission too 
seriously. They have stifled their sense of humour, as 
they vainly hoped, for the sake of humanity; and no 
person can do that with impunity. Besides, to judge 
women as a whole by the absolutely insignificant minority 
of them who write novels with a purpose, and what not, is 
to commit a critical blunder of the worst possible descrip- 
tion. You might as well found your system of ethics on 
the morality of the criminai classes. It is in real life that 
women prove themselves, as humourists at least, the equal 
of men. Not that that is any great distinction, but at least 
it ought to close the mouths of the blatant, for it is re- 
corded that a man in his reputed humourous way once 
remarked to a girl that he supposed she would always like 
to have it Leap Year. ‘1 have heard say it is that already,’ 
she retorted ; ‘ but never a woman will confess it, and men 
have never found it out.’ 


HENRY IRVING AND MELODRAMA 


TENHE celebration, quietly though brilliantly performed, 

of the ‘ silver’ anniversary of 7’he Bells at the Lyceum, 
set one thinking of old personal memories and also of 
things dramatic which are personal to all playgoers. It is 
not very likely that there are many playgoers, however 
devoted and aged, who have either heard or heard of 
certain of the works of Pixérécourt or of Victor Ducange, 
who were in the front rank of the old melodramatists. On 
the other hand Mr. Hollingshead with his always in- 
structed and brilliant pen, reminded us not so very long 
ago of the melodramas in which at one theatre O, Smith, 
and at another T. P. Cooke, made a special reputation. 
(One can hardly resist quoting the story, chestnuty though 
it may have grown, of Sheridan Knowles, who was an 
Irishman of Irishmen. He met O. Smith—it may have 
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been the other way on—in the Strand and greeted him. 
©. Smith replied to the greeting that he was greatly 
obleeged, but to whom had he the honour of speaking? 
He himself was O. Smith. To which Knowles, ‘ And I’m 
Sheridan Knowles, and bedad I took ye for your namesake, 
T. P. Cooke at the Surrey.’) The ‘bull’ is surely delightful 
enough to bear repetition, and it is told concerning two 
actors whe, in a certain line, weresupreme in melodrama. 
Their line, however, was not that which is to be found ia 
such pieces as 7'he Corsican Brothers and The Bells. They 
relied, or at least according to record O. Smith did, upon 
that curious power of pantomime acting which occasionally 
makes itself felt, although the person who exercises it 
could no more play a speaking part than he could recuver 
the lost books of the Sibyl. ‘The feats, indeed, of silent 
actors in melodrama are things which sometimes compel 
momentary admiration as great as a tragedian’s combined 
effects of voice and gesture demand ; but they do not and 
cannot leave the sameenduring impressionon the spectator’s 
mind. One sees, for instance, Mr. Paul Martinetti’s death 
scene as Jacques Strop in Macaire and one comes away 
filled with wonder. Nor should the power of the ‘ panto- 
mime ’—was not Paris himself described always as a panto- 
mime ?—be underrated because the tones of the great 
actor's voice dwell more fervently and impressively on the 
memory than can the very finest effects of dumb gesture. 
Yet, though one always wishes to avoid any kind of depre- 
ciation of a fine art, the fact is incontestable that the great 
actor has, or should have, the resources of the pantomimist 
at command combined with those other forces, purely in- 
tellectual and vocal, without which no actor can be first- 
rate, either in tragedy or comedy. The highest acting is, of 
course, that which can compass both—and melodrami 
properly understood contains both—and can also give life 
and interest of an unusual kind to such a character as 
Jeremy Diddler in Raising the Wind. 

All these things have been accomplished by the act -r 
who made his first great hit in Zhe Bells and who has 
since the memorable production of that carefully literal 
translation of Erckmann-Chatrian’s work steadily set himself 
to improve both the conduct of his theatre and his own 
acting in every variety of part. I wrote recently of the 
Lyceum as an instance of an ‘endowed’ theatre in England, 
and the phrase has been, not perhaps unnaturally, mi. - 
understood. I doubt if any of the generation of play- 
goers to which I belong will see a State-endowed 
theatre in England ; and those of us who know most about 
the management of State-endowed theatres on the con- 
tinent will be the last to clamour for State aid to any 
English theatre. The Lyceum is emphatically ‘endowed’ 
by the unceasing efforts of a manager whose obvious desire 
is to devote the results of his triumphs elsewhere to the 
constant improvement of the house which, by his deter- 
mination and genius, has become in London what, in days, 
alack, gone by, the House of Moliére was in Paris. And 
the extraordinary touch of perfection thus reached is due 
to the prescience and tact of one actor-manager who has 
sometimes been reproached most unjustly with being 
‘merely melodramatic.’ Well, what is it, to take the 
instance of 7'he Bells, to be merely melodramatic? It is to 
hold an audience entranced from beginning to end of a 
play which was not originally designed for the stage, ard 
which could never attain enduring success were not the 
great part undertaken by a player who has tragedy, comedy, 
farce, at command. 

From this combination comes your great ‘ melodramatic ’ 
actor, such as Frédérick. But Frédérick had limitations 
which one need not dwell upon beyond saying what is 
obviously suggested by the fact that Victor Hugo wrote 
Ruy Blas for him, Also Frédérick was great as Edmund 
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Kean was great, in flashes. Constant increased thought and 
study were, so far as one can judge from written and verbal 
testimony, things out of his ken. The same testimony 
proves that the effects he produced were frequently 
astounding. The question remains what is the right way 
to play melodrama, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
the right way is the way of constant study and desire of 
improvement both in the scene and in the actor. And 
this is the way which was very plainly shown in the revival 
of The Bells last week. Henry Irving had not lost one 
single point of the emotions with which from his first 
performance of the part he thrilled his audience, but to be 
slightly paradoxical the points were the more incisive 
because they were less pointed. The self-contained 
manner now acquired by the actor emphasises more than 
formerly the double nature of Mathias, the real affection 
and goodness on the surface, and the equally real horror 
beneath. This comes out in the dance at the end of the 
betrothal-scene, and all through the great scene of 
the dream within a dream. The entire absence of mouth- 
ing and of too violent gesticulation now attained add 
indescribably to the poignant horror of the scene; and 
so long as ‘mere melodrama’ is interpreted in this way 
so long should one be grateful for its existence. 
w. BF, 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


TINO prefix an introductory word to a criticism of that 


comedy of Shakespeare which is, perhaps, the best 
known of all and, certainly, the one which is most tediously 
full of familiar quotations, is presumptuous. I elect to 
presume ; not with any view to pass judgment on the 
comedy (that function has been performed by the 
centuries), but with the object of pointing out that from 
the actor's point of view the play has a peculiar and 
characteristic quality. Two male characters of real 
substance and importance it possesses in Touchstone and 
the melancholy Jaques. Error in the allotment of these 
parts were ruin to the presentation of the piece, miscon 
ception of either part might be a serious matter. But, 
when a man looks back on a performance of ds You 
Like It, he can hardly fail to perceive that both Jaques 
and Touchstone stand apart from the action, forming, 
so to speak, a caustic chorus as the whimsical drama runs 
its course. The next thought that forces itself forward 
is that, in the story proper, or rather in the three 
stories, and in the presentment of them, success depends 
far more on the actresses than upon the actors. The 
exiled Duke and the usurping Duke are of no importance. 
Rosalind dominates the play so clearly that it is almost a 
one-woman piece, and is tenfold more conspicuous than 
Orlando, The capacity of Celia once assured, a competent 
Oliver suffices for all needs. Phebe is more conspicuous than 
Silvias, and, finally, Audrey outshines the poor oaf William. 
Such being the order of precedence among the dramatis 
persone let an impression be recorded of the acting of those 
who are playing the piece (which is really terribly long) 
with Mr. Alexander at the St. James’s Theatre. 
Of Miss Julia Neilson’s Rosalind it may be said that as 
a whole it is far more successful than her warmest admirers 
dared to anticipate. Her triumph seems even greater than 
it is in reality, because her faults are exhibited early in the 
play and the manifestation of her excellences comes later. 
In her opening scenes her mournful tone almost degene- 
rates into that querulous whine which is the besetting sin 
of modern actresses, But, when once the actress has 
assumed boy’s dress, a quick change comes over the spirit 
of her performance. In those dainty love scenes, half- 
mocking, half earnest, with Orlando she is the very per- 
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sonification of vivacity and badinage softened, now and 
again, by a glow of true feeling. Again, when Oliver 
describes Orlando’s encounter with the lioness, the actress 
is quite at her best. Of Miss Fay Davis also it is pleasant 
to be able to write in terms of high praise. It is 
unfortunate that Celia, who ought to be short by 
rights, should be as tall as Rosalind ; but that is the 
fault of Dame Nature. For the rest, it is plain as a 
pikestaff that Miss Davis has made a great stride in 
her art. Her American accent has all but vanished ; it 
would go altogether if she remembered that ‘trowel’ is 
not ‘trowul,’ and that ‘jewels’ are not ‘jools.’ But did 
not a greater than Miss Davis speak in sonorous voice on 
Thursday of those ‘ nuptuals,’ which the stage prefers to 
commonplace ‘nuptials’? This is a minor fault, and it 
will vanish; meanwhile be it noted that Miss Davis as 
Celia has a clear and lively voice, that she articulates her 
words plainly and quickly, that she can thrill with passion 
on occasion, as when she declares her intention of sharing 
Rosalind’s exile, and that she can be merry as the jocund 
month of May itself. So much may be said of the 
actresses, and no more, save that Miss Baird is a satisfac- 
tory and jbeautiful Phebe; Shakespeare prevented her 
from being more ; Nature prohibits her from being less. 
The actors present a more difficult subject. Where pas- 
sion is called for Mr. Alexander’s Orlando is not a triumph. 
Fierce, silent passion exists in real life, but in nine cases 
out of ten the actor who tries to portray it on the stage 
looks like an Indian idol. Mr. Alexander’s is not the tenth 
ease. On the other hand this deponent has never seen 
Mr. Alexander to better advantage than in the lighter 
scenes in which Orlando and Rosalind delight the audi- 
ence. Mr. Vernon’s Jaques is of the first order of merit. 
Few things are more severe a test of an actor’s powers 
than the delivery of those most magnificent, but also most 
hackneyed passages—‘ All the world’s a stage,’ for example 
—in which As You Like It abounds; and Mr. Vernon, 
made up to a marvel as a middle-aged, mournfu) and 
gentlemanlike cynic, comes out of the ordeal excellent 
well. Perhaps it may be added that, on Thursday evening, 
he suggested irresistibly what one of his hearers, Sir 
Douglas Straight would be, if chastened by sorrow and worn 
with age. But what of Mr. Esmond’s Touchstone? His 
rendering is, we take it, not the traditional conception of the 
part, is altogether lighter in tone, merrier, it may be said 
more flippant than tradition warrants. On the other hand 
I must confess in all candour that I can find nothing in 
Shakespeare to compel a staid and cynical Touchstone. At 
any rate, be the conception sound or unsound, it is beyond 
question exhibited admirably and consistently. Mr. Esmond 
is something more than a promising and versatile actor. 
His powers of voice and of facial expression and his skill 
in gesture are things quite out of the common; and he 
bids fair to rise high in his profession. Long as the play 
is one regrets the omission of the scene with Sir Oliver 
Martext, for its inclusion must have involved more of Touch- 
stone, and more of Jaques. Of the other actors it is unneces- 
sary, of some of them it would be unkind, to say anything. 
Of the presentation of the play as a whole, it may be 
written that it is worthy. Nemo, 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


O far, the biographical notices of Mr. Coventry Patmore 
have been somewhat slight and not always accurate. 
Singularly little has been said about his father, Peter 
George Patmore, who was a much more considerable man 
than the said notices would lead their readers to suppose. 
The impression has been given that P. G. Patmore was 
more notable for the people he knew and wrote about 
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(in his Friends and Acquaintances, 1855) than for what he 
did. As a matter of fact, he produced a solidly gocd book 
on British Galleries of Art, a volume of Imitations of Cele- 
brated Authors, a romance called Chatsworth, and a prose 
comedy named Marriage in May Fair. Very little, again, 
has been said about Mr. Coventry Patmore’s son Henry, 
who died early, ‘an inheritor of unfulfilled renown.’ In 
one place we read that Mr. Coventry Patmore published 
his son’s verses at the end of his own Poetical Works in 
1887 ; what he really did publish was a selection from his 
son’s verses, extending over only half a dozen pages. The 
poetical remains of Henry Patmore were printed in 1884 
at the private press of the Rev. H. Daniel, with a biogra- 
phical note from the pen of Gertrude Patmore. 

Nowhere have I seen a complete list given of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore’s successive publications. More than 
one memoir-writer has spoken of his Faithful for Ever and 
his Victories of Love as if they were separate and distinct 
works; the fact being that the former, which came out in 
1860, was, so to say, the first draft of the latter, just as 
the Odes, privately printed in 1868, were the nucleus of 
the Unknown Eros and other Odes of 1877. However, no 
doubt we shall have in due course an official biography of 
Mr. Patmore, with a trustworthy bibliography (let us hope) 
attached to it. It will be noted that his last three publi- 
cations were books of prose. In the preface to his collected 
poems in 1887 he said: ‘ With this reprint I believe I am 
closing my task as a poet, having traversed the ground 
and reached the end which, in my youth, I saw before 
me. I have written little, but it is’ all my best; I have 
never spoken when I had nothing to say.’ Of how many 
other poets could this be said? 

Even more meagre, in proportion, than the newspaper 
notices of Mr. Patmore have been the newspaper notices 
of Miss Mathilde Blind. The best available memoir of 
that lady is the one which Dr. Garnett contributed in 1892 
to The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. But that, 
obviously, is already out of date. After 1892 came Miss 
Blind’s Songs and Sonnets and her Birds of Passage (poems 
also); the latter appeared last year. Dr. Garnett gives 
the dates of her Prophecy of Oran, her Heather on Fire, 
and her Ascent of Man (all verse), but not of her single 
work in prose fiction— Tarantella (1884), nor of her mono- 
graphs on George Eliot (1883) and Madame Roland 
(1886), or her translation of the Journal of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff (1890). Nor does he record the fact (of course, of 
minor importance) that Miss Blind edited selections both 
from the poems and from the letters of Lord Byron. It 
is to be desired that we may one day have a collected, 
complete edition of Miss Blind’s highly intellectual and 
sometimes genuinely passionate verse. 

The appearance of a new English translation of Wyss’s 
Swiss Family Robinson suggests the question, When did 
the first English version appear? It must have been 
prior to 1849, because in that year, apparently, somebody 
issued a ‘second part’ (which I take, rightly or wrongly, 
to be a continuation or sequel) of the story. There was 
an edition of the tale in 1852. Mr. H. Frith translated 
the work nearly twenty years ago, but the version which 
seems to have been most frequently reproduced is that 
which was made or edited by W. H. G. Kingston. Evi- 
dently there isa public for the story, which, when I first read 
it—a good many years ago—struck me as being terribly 
insipid after the other ‘ Robinson ’ of our boyhood. 

In An Editor’s Retrospect Mr. Charles A. Cooper, of the 
Scotsman, has several chapters on his connection with the 
Morning Star. In the course of one of these he mentions 
the Evening Star of that day, and its series of essays and 
short stories called ‘Readings by Starlight.’ Of those 
who contributed to that series, ‘to my thinking,’ says Mr. 
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Cooper, ‘the most original was Richard Whiteing.’ ‘ There- 
was a strong vein of humour in him. , . . Whiteing 
subsequently wrote a book—he may have written more 
than one, but if he has done so they have not come my 
way.’ Mr. Whiteing has published at least three books 
—Mr. Sprouts, his Opinions (which is nearly thirty years 
ago), The Democracy (issued under the nom de guerre of 
‘Whyte Thorne’), and The Island, or an Advent of a Person 
of Quality. It is the last-named, it would seem, that Mr. 
Cooper remembers. ‘1 lost sight of Whiteing,’ he says, 
‘for many years, until recently I heard by chance that he 
was engaged in journalism.’ Perhaps if Mr. Cooper were 
to call at the office of a certain !.ondon daily he might have 
the pleasure of meeting there the oll contributor to the 
Evening Star. 

To Mr. J. Ashby Sterry is due the credit of having in- 
vented a novelty in title-pages. His new book—a little 
bit of prose fiction—describes itself as A Tale of the Thames, 


‘ with illustrations in verse by the author, and fifteen illus- 


trations in black and white by W. Hatherell, R.I.’ Now, 
a tale which its writer has fitted with “ illustrations 
in verse’ is obviously something uncommon. In Mr. 
Ashby Sterry’s case, it means that he has introduced into 
his narrative some lyric passages which recall those that 
the late Mr. Mortimer Collins was wont to scatter over the 
pages of his novels, as Dr. George MacDonald did in 
the case of his Adela Cathcart and Phantastes. Where a 
novelist can write verse as well as, if not better than, he 
can write prose, this habit is an agreeable one, and one to 
be encouraged. 

Another contribution to the history of literary coinci- 
dences : no sooner has Miss F. M. Peard started in Temple 
Bar a serial fiction called The Career of Claudia, than 
‘George Paston’ brings out a one-volume novel entitled 
The Career of Candida, It is pleasant to know, by the 
way, that Miss Rhoda Broughton’s pen has not been idle, 
and that forthcoming numbers of T'emp/e Bar will contain 
a new story by the author of Cometh Up as a Flower (or, 
shall I not rather say, of Belinda and Doctor Cupid ?). Dear 
Faustina will be its name. 

Talking of magazines : in the course of next year Good 
Words will present a series of papers on ‘The Victorian 
Era’ (a subject which, I fear, is going to be done to death). 
Mr. Lang, it is announced, will write on the Literature of 
the reign, and the Rev. Dr. Robertson Nicoll on the 
Press during that period. Mr. Lang is sure to be bright 
and interesting, but is not his judgment just a little 
wilful? And might it not have been well to assign the 
topic of the Press to some practical pressman, of long 
experience, such as Sir E. R. Russell or Sir T, Wemyss 
Reid? I believe I am correct in saying that Dr. Nicoll’s 
training was for the Dissenting ministry, not for journalism, 
though he is well-known as the editor of the British 
Weekly. 

I have read somewhere that the Rev. A. B. Grosart has 
in contemplation or preparation a biography of Robert 
Fergusson, the Scottish poet. If this be so, is not Mr. 
Grosart in this instance taking up again an old labour of 
his? Who, if not Mr. Grosart, was the ‘A. B. G.’ who, 
forty-five years ago, brought out an edition of The Works of 
Robert Fergusson, to which was prefixed a memoir of the 
poet running to one hundred pages, as well as ‘an essay on 
his genius and writings’? That edition still remains the 
best ever published, and a reprint of it would be welcomed. 
No doubt, Mr. Grosart could now add to the Life, but 
Fergusson is hardly of sufficient literary importance to 
demand a very minute account of his career. If, as a 
biographer and editor, Mr. Grosart has any fault at all, it 
is that he is apt to lose himself in not very valuable detail. 
The ‘ E. K. R.’ who has been writing in the Academ) 
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on ‘ Mr. Kipling as a Journalist, by one of his Editors,’ is, 
I believe, Mr. E. K. Robinson, who, after a long stay in 
India, has returned not only to London, but to the literary 
staff of the Globe, with which he was connected before he 
went to the East. 

It seems that the New Century Review is to make its 
début on December 18th. It is to appear monthly, and to 
cost sixpence a copy. It will be ‘ progressive in tone,’ but 
‘thoroughly representative and cosmopolitan, and will 
‘aim at being a true index of the varying lights and 
shades of English as well as international affairs.’ The 
ideal is not at all novel; the realisation of it is rare 
indeed. The Leview will be independent of all creeds 
and parties, and will start with contributions by such 
writers as the Rev. S. Baring Gould, the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
Mr. Atherley Jones, M.P., Dr. Blake-Odgers, Mr. Marshal! 
Ellis, Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., Major Arthur Griffiths, 
Mrs. Haweis, and Mrs, L. T. Meade. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EX ORIBUS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


DEAR MR. EDITOR,—I am glad to hear that brave Doctor Jim 
has been released. The boys who sell evening papers seemed 
quite glad when they called it out. But there is one thing I 
don’t understand, and, as I am only a little girl, perhaps you 
wont mind my asking you. When the boys were calling the 
news out, I asked Papa why Dr. Jim had been let out. 

Papa. Because he was very ill, dear. 

Me. And are all prisoners let out when they’re very ill, papa? 

Papa. The Conservatives started a new rule in the case of 
some dynamiters. They decided that if a man’s life was 
endangered by remaining any longer in prison, he was to be let 
out. Dr, Jameson has profited by that rule, though the Govern- 
ment was not nearly so easy about letting him out as if he had 
been a dynamiter. By the way, one of the dynamiters, who 
was too ill to stay in prison, was not too ill to go about the 
country making speeches directly afterwards. 

Me. Then he wasn’t too ill to try to blow up people again. 
I say, Papa, what would have happened if he had tried to blow 
up somebody again ? 

Papa. | suppose he would have gone back to prison. 

Me. But you forget, you just said there was a rule that, when 
people were too ill to stay in prison, they mightn’t be kept 
there. So what would have happened if he was still too ill for 
prison ? 

Papa. You had better ask the Editor of the Vationa/ Observer. 
He knows everything and will very likely put a bit of Latin at 
the top of your letter, if you write pretty to him. 

So here I am, Mr. Editor. Please explain it all to me, be- 
cause I am only a little girl and I want to know.—With love, I 
remain, your affectionate little friend, DOLLY. 

Home, tuesday night. 


[We regret we are unable to answer Miss Dolly. But we have 
obliged her by putting ‘a bit of Latin’ at the top of her letter. 
—N. 0.) 


REVIEWS 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE 


The Story of my Life. By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD 
TEMPLE, Bart. London: Cassell. 


The story of Sir Riehard Temple’s life is a book of singular 
freshness and interest. His style, his mental qualities, his 
indomitable pluck, his tremendous energy, the vast and varied 
field in which he exercised them, are peculiar to himself. His 
prime fault is the vanity of variety, the last infirmity of 
noble minds. But the intellectual egoism of Sir Richard 
Temple is, as is the case with strong and liberal natures, 
mingled with courtesy, calmness, and good nature. In the 
two volumes in which he relates his story there is not a single 
unkind word, and during his long public career Richard 
Temple has often had to bear the shaft of malice. The 
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life is a monument of endeavour and success. As a lad 
he determined it should be a success. Before proceeding 
to Haileybury he read the life of Warren Hastings, and: ‘I 
had dared to imagine that, like him, I might go out to the 
East, with nothing but my active brain and strong will, that 
afterwards I might in middle age return to Worcestershire, 
having governed the teeming millions of Bengal. I thought 
too of the generations of Temples. I should be first of that 
blood that ever went to India, and there might show what 
I could do. Sir Richard Temple has governed two great 
Indian provinces, written innumerable reports and speeches, 
and has been an active member of the London School Board, 
and he writes ‘teeming millions of Bengal.’ It would be diffi- 
cult to find a population that was sterile. 

After winning honours at Haileybury Richard Temple pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta and in due course was sent to the North-. 
West Provinces, which in those days, as the Punjaub in later 
ones, was considered to be the best school for a young civilian. 
Mr. Thomason, a great master of revenue administration, was the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and under him young Temple received a 
thorough training in all departments of the civil administration, 
and acquired that complete mastery of details which has stood 
him in good stead in after years. The good work he did as 
a revenue officer in the North-West Provinces led to his being 
invited by John Lawrence to become a settlement officer in the 
Punjaub. He accepted, and early in 1851 arrived at Jullundur. 
The Board of Administration for the Punjaub had been con- 
stituted by Lord Dalhousie two years before, and it had done 
good work in the pacification of the land of the five rivers, 
the organisation of its government, and the development of its 
resources. The time came when it had to give an account of 
its stewardship. John Lawrence chose Temple to do the work, 
and he produced a report which pleased all concerned—the 
Board, the Governor-General, and the stiff old Court of Directors, 
never very lavish of praise. The First Punjaub Administration 
Report was written with an ability and literary skill that make 
it, even at the present hour, the most readable of Blue Books. 
When John Lawrence became Chief Commissioner Richard 
Temple became Secretary tothe Punjaub Government. ‘ My 
views and your language,’ was the remark made by the chief 
to his new secretary, and this was the basis of the long and 
honourable connection between the two men. 

After nine years of service Richard Temple returned at the 
close of 1856 to England, but the joy of returning home was ac- 
companied by the sorrow which so many exiles have to endure. 
‘I had come back with a new world in my head, but the per- 
son to whom above all others (his father) I wished to tell my 
story was no more.’ At the old family-seat, Nash, near Worcester, 
Temple for the next eight months recruited his health which 
had been much shaken by eight years hard work, and a great 
domestic sorrow. He was in England when that great storm, 
the Mutiny, burst, but as soon as Delhi had been taken and the 
communication between the north and the seaboard opened he 
returned to the Punjaub and resumed his old office. In the begin- 
ning of February 1859, John Lawrence, worn by the hard and 
anxious service done in the dark and cloudy day, resigned the 
Governorship ofthe Punjaub. In view of his departure he, who 
never forgot good service, had secured for Temple the important 
post of Commissioner of the Lahore Division. This administra- 
tive office had, however, been held for only a short time when 
Temple was summoned to Calcutta to become chief assistant 
to the Right Hon. James Wilson, the eminent economist, who 
had been sent from England to be the First Finance Minister. 
Temple brought to his new office wide executive experience and 
a trained faculty for transacting business rapidly, and he proved 
of great service to Mr. Wilson. In the bureau of Finance he 
displayed the same infinite capacity for work and the power of 

vigorous and discreet expression which distinguished his career 
in the Punjaub, but it was not in the bureau, but as an adminis- 
trator, he was destined tojwin his best laurels. The opportunity 
came to him when he was appointed to act as Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces in 1862 and he made the 
best use of it. He introduced into a rude, wild territory un- 
trammelled by official regulations, the simple personal method 
of administration employed by his master John Lawrence in the 
Punjaub, and he worked it with success. He had been two 
years in the Central Provinces when his old chief returned to 
India as Governor-General, and in 1867 offered him the impor- 
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tant post of Resident at the Nizam’s Court. To bea successful 
resident in that hotbed of intrigue a man must be shrewd, strong 
and straight, and Richard Temple possessed in the most 
eminent degree these three qualifications. There was a doubt 
in his mind whether the post was really as desirable as that 
which he already held. ‘However, I remembered the maxim, 
“ Never refuse a good offer ;” he who refuses may repent : So 
I forthwith telegraphed a grateful acceptance. As Resident 
he displayed the greatest tact combined with the greatest 
firmness, and he knew how to deal with that extremely cun- 
ning but much overrated Minister Salar Jung. He had held 
the office but a short time when he was appointed Finance 
Secretary. It seemed strange to the public that a man who had 
shown no specia! gift for finance and who could not during 
his long official career have had the leisure to study those 
economic principles on which all sound finance is founded 
should have been appointed to the most difficult financial post 
in the world. Temple held the office for nearly six years and 
during that time there was a net surplus of more than five 
millions. No Indian Finance Minister has been more bitterly 
criticised than he was, and the fact that during his tenure of 
office there was a surplus must be weighed in the balance 
against error of estimate and disregard of public opinion. The 
surplus was chiefly due to the income tax, but Sir Richard 
Temple, like many of the more able men in India, was and is 
a firm believer in the tax. To his honour it must be recorded 
that he accepted all the opprobrium which of right he ought only 
to have shared. Early in 1874 he had to leave the un‘inished 
budget in his financial portfolio as he was ordered to proceed 
to the famine-stricken district in Bengal to superintend the ad- 
ministrationof relief. Thetremendousenergyand administrative 
capacity of the man were there seen at their best. Lord North- 
brook and Richard Temple may have made mistakes in the 
management of the Bengal Famine but they were generous 
errors and history will forgive them when it records the wise 
and liberal policy, worthy of a great Government, which saved 
its subjects from dying of starvation. In the spring of 1874 Sir 
Richard Temple was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
and with his wonted vigour effected many improvements in the 
capital of the empireand did good service in advancing the 
education of the province. From Bengal he was transferred 
to the Governorship of Bombay. A severe famine had smitten 
Southern India and the Queen-Empress, ever mindful of the wel- 
fare of her Indian subjects, commanded that the man who had 
done such splendid service during the Bengal famine should 
represent HerImperial Majesty at Bombay. Heproved a zealous 
and diligent steward. He found the local administration had 
become somewhat slack and he infused into every department of 
the State his own lifeand energy. The spirit that inspired him 
was the spirit of his master and friend, John Lawrence. Like 
John Lawrence on the Punjaub, he insisted on every man know- 
ing his work and doing it and seeing that the men under him 
knew and did it too. Richard Temple knew a good man and 
supported him. The natives had begun to realise his sterling 
qualities and to judge rightly the wide and real interest he 
took in their welfare, when unfortunately he resigned the 
great work of ruling a dependency to take a part in the vulgar 
game of politics. The resignation of the Governorship of 
Bombay was the one blunder of his life. He has, however, 
won himself a high place in that illustrious roll of men who 
have for more than a century, with firmness and equity, ad- 
ministered our Indian Empire. 


THE SEVEN SEAS 
The Seven Seas. By RUDYARD KIPLING. London: 
Methuen. 


There is only one writer with whom the author of Zhe Seven 
Seas invites comparison ; and that is the author of Barrach- 
room Ballads. In his new volume there is the same virile 
energy, the same profuse fertility of resource in language, the 
same incisive power of compelling conviction. In the quality 
of pure imagination Mr. Kipling seems to have touched even 
a higher level. There is nothing in his earlier work of such 
peculiar excellence as ‘ The First Chantey,’ a poem remarkable 
also for a terseness and reticence that are not always found 
among his many virtues. In the command of rhythm, again, he 
shows a firmer hand and a finer versatility. If it is the rolling 
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measure of tide and wave that his theme demands he is abso- 
lute master of his means. Let the chorus of ‘The Merchant- 
men ’ prove it: 
Coastwise—cross-seas—round the world and back again, 
Whither flaw shall fail us or the Trades drive down ; 
Plain-sail—storm-sail—lay your board and tack again, 
And all to bring a cargo up to London Town! 


In the lilting rhythm of the songs of adventure by flood and 
field Mr. Kipling, as all the world knows, is at his unequalled 
best : but he has lyrical graces too at command when it is his 
rare pleasure to use them : 
Buy my English posies ! 
Kent and Surrey may— 
Violets of the Undercliff 
Wet with Channel spray ; 
Cowslips from a Devon combe— 
Midland furze afire— 
3uy my English posies, 
And I'll sell your heart's desire ! 
or, again, from the same lovely though not very lucid poem of 
‘The Flowers,’ that recall their native land to those who see 
them : 
Broom behind the windy town; pollen o’ the pine— 
Bell-bird in the leafy deep where the rafas twine— 
Fern above the saddle-bow, flax upon the plain— 
Take the flower and turn the hour and kiss your love again ! 
And scarcely less admirable is his manner in those examples of 
a more staid and academic style where the subject is ethical 


or reflective, such as ‘ The King,’ ‘To the Old Romance,’ and | 


‘An American,’ this last a poem very notable for its felicitous 
appreciation of the characteristic contradictions of the poet’s 
adopted country. 

The width of Mr. Kipling’s range and the catholicity of his 
resources are liable to be obscured by the reputation he has 
achieved as an exponent of the claims and the foibles of Mr. 
Atkins. But agileas he is in the handling of the barrack-room 
conceriina, this is in reality the most negligeable of all the 
accomplishments of a man who can play most other instruments 
better than any living artist. Other men, with a taste for 
humour that is not too fastidious, and with Mr. Kipling’s esoteric 
knowledge of this particular class of hero, might conceivably 
catch, though it never occurred to them to invent, the knack of 
these soldier-songs. But to approach him in that gift of 
versatility which shows him equally at home in the expansive 
bosom of McAndrews, engineer, or sailing at large with the 
‘ Three-Decker’ novel to the Islands of the Blest, or roman- 
tically defending that true bard Thomas against the outrage of 
knighthood—cest tout autre chose. Even if we confine ourselves 
to one division only in the range of art which is covered by this 
volume, we find an infinite diversity of methods, and a like 
skill in all. Select the series whose general theme is ‘ The 
Seven Seas’: 

We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 
\nd she calls us, still unfed, 
Though there's never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead : 
We have strawed our best to the wave’s unrest, 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full ! 
Contrast with this ‘The First Chantey ’ (not to be quoted ex- 
cept at length), and ‘The Song of the Cities,’ a wide remove 
from either. This song is one of the great achievements 
of the volume. Chosen from every quarter of the earth, the 
cities of our colonies assert their individual place and claim in 
the great Mother’s family ; each speaking, as here it is Singa- 
pore that speaks, in a single quatrain, adequate and distinct : 
Hail, Mother! East and West must seek my aid 
Ere the spent gear may dare the ports afar. 
The second doorway of the wide world's trade 
Is mine to loose or bar. 

If Mr. Rudyard Kipling falls short of the best in any part of 
the general body of his work in this book—for we speak of the 
Barrack-room series later—it is in his imitation of old ballads. 
Directness is one of his qualities, but it is not the directness of 
sheer simplicity ; and in the poems of this class he does not, 
perhaps, altogether escape the faults that are common to most 
modern imitators. These ballads of his lack the zaiveté, the inevit- 
ableness, the pure impersonality of the early ballad. Delightful 
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as ‘The Last Rhyme of True Thomas’ is, both for its imagina- 
tion and its moral motive, it is open to exception as a true 
ballad. Mr. Kipling is more at his ease in the narrative method 
employed in that most satisfying tragedy, ‘The Three Sealers.’ 
In this connection it may be added that the present book con- 
tains nothing of its kind quite so appealing as the ‘ East and 
West’ of the earlier volume, or the moving incident of ‘ The 
Last Suttee.’ On the other hand, the poems that play with 
easy and gentle irony on themes of modern art and literature— 
‘Inthe Neolithic Age,’ ‘ The Three-Decke:’ and others—are an 
advance upon ‘ The Conundrum’ of Barrack-room Ballads. 

To pass to the series of soldier-poems with which the new 
volume closes, let us candidly admit that though they 
may be of equal merit with the old, they cease to appeal 
in the old way. Nor do they all justify their existence. If 
Mr. Kipling is by way of being a reformer, and has the 
honour and the discipline of the army at heart (as we may 
gather from ‘ Back to the Army Again,’ being an urgent plea 
against the short-service system, or ‘ The ’Eathen,’ in which he 
does generous justice to the non-commissioned officer, or 
‘Soldier an’ Sailor too,’ where ‘the Jollies—Er Majesty’s 
Jollies’ have their proper praises sung) there seems to be no 
reasonable excuse for such poems as ‘ That Day,’ or ‘ The Shut- 
eye Sentry.’ If there happened to be an occasion on record 
(or rather not till now on record), when some raw British com- 
panies forgot their duty, 

An’ some one shouted ‘’Ook it!’ and it came to suve-k7=fov, 
An’ we chucked our rifles from us—O my Gawd! 
it serves no useful purpose to advertise the disgrace. 
The papers ‘id it ’andsome ; but you know the Army knows ; 
We was put to groomin’ camels till the regiments withdrew ; 
An’ they gave us each a medal for subduin’ England's foes, 
An’ I ‘ope you like my song—because it’s true ! 
Precisely the best reason why we should not like it. Nor 
does that other picture of the orderly officer ‘dripping tight,’ 
with the eye of the accommodating sentry closed upon him, 
help much to strengthen the patriotism of the callous civilian. 
How Atkins himself approves of these liftings of the veil we 
can only conjecture. If his taste is not too much above our 
own he will miss from this fresh series the very human charm 
of ‘ Mandalay,’ or the live pathos of ‘ Ford o’ Kabul River.’ 

A trivial word of minor criticism may perhaps be tolerated. 
We should like to see a false rhyme emended that occurs twice 
in‘McAndrews’ Hymn.’ 7hought can never, even in English, 
thyme with for/; and in Scots the latter would have at least 
two syllables. We are glad to see that the other cockney 
rhyme of dawa with Native-orn has been altered since the first 
appearance of the poem. Ina future edition the rhymes in the 
first verse of ‘ Hymn before Action,’ half of which are missing, 
might be rectified. Lastly, we notice, under correction, a little 
inconsistency that seems the only blemish in that fascinating 
prologue—' When Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre’ ; 

They knew ‘e stole; ‘e knew they knowed, 
The subtlety of this grammatical distinction, if intended, is 
very baffling. 


HOW THE POOR LIVE 


1. A Child of the Jago. By ARTHUR MORRISON. London: 
Methuen. 
2, Maggie. By STEPHEN CRANE. London: Heinemann. 


1. Very warmly and heartily does the reader welcome Mr, 
Arthur Morrison on his return, from his ill-judged excursions 
into the domain of Sherlock Holmes, to his own rightful kingdom. 
For a kingdom it is, and of it Mr. Morrison, if by this book 
alone, proves himself unquestioned monarch. Many as are the 
Writers who, since the days when slumming came into fashion 
have sought to draw for us pictures of the life of our brothers 
in the East End, there is not one who has been able to draw 
for us a picture so horrible, so true, so vivid as Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, This is no sentimental bleat over the sorrows of the 
deserving poor. Mr. Morrison does not see the world with the 
tye of a Sunday-school teacher, nor chatter about it with the 
tongue of a tract ; but he sees it as it is, and he speaks of it 
plainly, sternly, and with a power of pictorial representation 
that sets the reader shuddering. Dicky Perrott—‘ The Child of 
the Jago, ‘ for one hundred years the blackest pit in London ’— 
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born and brought up in the midst of loathsome filth, and iniquity 
of the blackest, is drawn for us with a master hand. Senti- 
mentality never comes near him. He is no little angel foiding 
white wings in the blackness of the pit. He lies and steals and 
fights, but he has his little childish virtues, his littke human 
instincts and affections, for all the world as though he had been 
born of the best families and reared in a country rectory ; and 
these redeeming traits do not glare at you, white spots from a 
black page, they are rather silver threads interwoven inex- 
tricably with the foul dark web of the child’s life. Dicky’s 
father made his living by thieving. He met his death for murder, 
He drank, he beat his wife, though he was so much better 
than the rest of the Jagos that they looked down on her because 
‘her husband beat her but rarely, and then not with a chair, 
nor a poker.’ He was degraded in almost every respect save 
that of physical courage, yet Mr. Morrison, while laying the 
man’s moral deformity bare to our eyes, without a word of cant 
or false sentiment, enlists our sympathy for him. We are glad 
when he wins the great fight against Bill Leary on Sunday 
morning in Jago Court. We feel the hardness of his fate when 
he is betrayed into the hands of the police by the infamous Mr. 
Weech who keeps the general shop, and acts as fence, or 
receiver of stolen goods to the neighbourhood ; and, when at 
last, after serving five years, as a result of Mr. Weech’s betrayal, 
he breaks into the house of that respected fence and murders 
him before us, we are so far filled with the spirit of the Jago 
that the murder almost fails to shock us. We feel that Mr. 
Weech richly deserves his fate, and our main regret is that 
Mr, Perrott must hang for it. The tragedy of Dicky’s life, the 
pitiful failure, due to the egregious Mr. Weech, of his poor 
little attempt to earn an honest living—an attempt dictated, be 
it said, by no moral preferences, but by an impartial desire to 
see whether after all work would not pay better than thieving— 
his loyal respect for the one commandment of the Jagos, ‘thou 
shalt not nark’ (z.e., sneak to the police or those in authority), 
these are set forth by Mr. Morrison with the highest and 
strongest art. The only touch which we regret is the final one. 
Dicky’s last words are a little like the last words of the good 
boy in a Sunday-school book. But even here we are willing to 
admit that Mr. Morrison knows his subject better than we do, 
and that he may be right. Zhe Child of the Jago is not a book 
to be read for mere amusement. It is, like Monsieur Zola’s 
Germinal, an educational work. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of all those—and the number of them, for good or ill, is on 
the increase—who take an interest in what they call the condition 
of the people. We commend it still more to all Missionary 
Societies, particularly to those which spend thousands of pounds 
in the attempt to convert decent-living heathens into decent- 
living Christians. If they would know of the work that lies 
ready to the hands of saints and martyrs and proselytisers, let 
them sit humbly at the feet of a master and learn, for A Child 
of the Jago is not a romance, it is not sensationalism, it is not 
melodrama ; it is truth, naked and terrible, a truth that should 
crowd our slums with missionaries preaching and teaching, not 
mere theological abstractions, but the saving faith of Human 
Brotherhood and of Hope—at least for the little children ; a 
truth that should fill our churches with peniteats on their knees 
in bitter shame and repentance for the limp, selfish struggle for 
personal salvation that has taken the place of Religion, and has 
made the ‘ Child of the Jago’ a mere type, a commonplace in a 
Christian land. 

2. Dealing with the same rank of life and professedly on 
the same realistic lines, Mr. Stephen Crane has produced a 
mere failure. In asomewhat fulsome ‘ appreciation’ with which 
the book opens, Mr. W. D. Howells appeals to ‘ such as feel 
themselves akin with every kind of human creature, and find 
neither high nor low when it is a question of inevitable suffer- 
ing, or of asoul struggling vainly with an inexorable fate,’ and 
to such we assume that Mr. Stephen Crane intends his book to 
appeal, But the appeal is not a moving one. In spite of much 
sordid detail, violent language and carefully delineated brutality, 
the characters in .JJ/agyie are shadows. The most that Mr. 
Crane makes us feel in the intensest scenes of his story is that 
possibly such people might be. In every page of Zhe Child of 
the Jago we are made to feel that such people ave. Mr. 
Howells pats the author on the back, and congratulates him 
on the art ‘ which graces persons so absolutely varied, with the 
beauty of the author’s compassion for everything that errs and 








suffers’ And further, on his abstention from ‘the pitying 
phrases.’ A few pitying phrases might not have been amiss. 
They might have rendered the compassion more obvious, more 
infectious to the ordinary reader. As it is, the perusal of 
Maggie leaves us cold, or at most disgusted. Nothing 1s so 
easy as to describe a brutalscene. The heavy, strong colours 
are there, ready to the artist’s hand, no cunning blending 1s 
needed, merely the no:e-book of the reporter and a certain 
callous power of observation. But to transmute the contents 
of the note-book into reality needs a master hand, and this 
hand is, face Mr. Howells, not the hand of Mr. Stephen 
Crane. 


FICiION 
The Sealskin Cloak. By RoL¥ BOLDREWOOD. Macmillan. 


= 
2. Where Thames is Wide. By CHARLES JAMES. Chapman. 
3. Maris Stella. By MARIE CLOTHILDE BALFOUR. Lane. 


4. Claude Gaston. By Tuomas J. Heyry. Edinburgh: 
Livingstone. 
3. Among the Untrodden Ways. By M.E. FRANCIS. Black- 


wood. 

6. Rafael. From the French of ERNEST Dauber. By Mrs. 
CASHEL Hoey. Low. 

7. His Vindication. By Mrs. NEWMAN. Constable. 

8. A Kentucky Colonel. By Orie READ. Black. 


1. It isa sad thing when a good man goes wrong. Most of 
us have happy recollections of Rolf Boldrewood’s bushrangers ; 
but here are no bushrangers for our money. The characters 
are, indeed, towards the end of the book transported ev 4/oc to 
New South Wales ; perhaps we should say ‘translated,’ but the 
verb is associated with the transports of marriage which this 
migration intensifies and crowns. At all events they all turn 
up at Sydney in the long run; even the villainess touches there 
(in the last two pages) on her way to Noumea, at the French 
Government’s expense ; and the heroine forgives all and leaves 
a blessing with her before she returns into Paradise (N.S.W.) 
with her husband the happy and virtuous bigamist. For thereisa 
p!ot and no mistake about it. Marguerite Gordon (heroine of 
the first-class, tall, virtuous, beautiful, rich, womanly, talented) 
leaves her husband and sets out for Marseilles to nurse 1 sick 
aunt. Inthe train she encounters a lady—a lady with a past— 
who, though travelling first class by a train de /uwxe, has not 
been able to afford herself a railway-rug. Marguerite lends her 
a sealskin cloak, and in return the lady confesses her past. In 
the middle of the confusion, bang! there is a collision. Hugh 
Gordoa comes out and is showa the pieces of somebody wearing 
the sealskin. The hair is also the right colour. He erects a 
costly monument (nobody is hampered for lack of coin in this 
book), goes home and after a period of passionate sorrow 
marries Marguerite’s cousin who appreciates Marguerite as he 
did. Meantime, you need hardiy be told Marguerite has been 
in hospital with a serious injury to her skull; so when 
after a marvellous recovery she asserts that she is Mrs. Gordon 
and persists in the assertion (defying the costly monument), 
they have nothing to do but put her into a lunatic asylum. 
Here she eludes the villainess Marion and escapes (still with 
ample resources in cash). Coming home she ascertains the 
circumstances and by a series of accidents is enabled to enter 
her husband’s family as governess to her own children and to 
those of the second marriage. A shade over one eye and the 
effects of illness sufficiently conceal her identity. A yearor two 
passes thus, then the villainess appears and threatens revela- 
tions. Margucrite decides to disappear and under an assumed 
name goes out as lady companion or governess to the daughter 
of an Australian millionaire who is returning with his wife. 
Tney stop at Malta and here alas the author has an idea. Why 
not emulate Mr. Black? So it is guide-book, guide-book at 
Malta, and guide-book, guide-book to Caire and thence also up 
the Nile. Another idea! Why not workin the Mahdi? Soin 
lucid intervals of guide-book and geography come purple 
patches of history from the newspapers of twelve years back. 
Ocher travellers are picked up and one of them proposes to 
Marguerite. Let us be thankful to Mr. Boldrewood. Marguerite 
sincerely repines at the injustice of her lot. Her husband is 
married again. She would like to bealso, which is human. Of 
course she does not marry ; and after the party has fought its 
way under the escort of 300 Arabs—these Australian miilionares 
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do things in style—from Assouan to Kosseir they ship for Sydney 
touching at Aden (more guide-book) and reach the abode of Mr. 
Baldhill. All this gives a decent interval for Mariana, the rival 
wife, to develop consumption : Marguerite returns to England, 
procures the original sealskin cloik (none the worse for its ex- 
periences), and consequently her husband is enabled to recog- 
nise her ; she cheers the dying moments of Mariana, and off they 
go to be remarried in New South Wales. Frankly the book is 
rubbish ; there is only an account of sheep-shearing and the 
attempts of an English horseman to ‘ gentle’ a hereditary buck- 
jumper that is anyway worth reading. 

2. There is a fine old-fashioned flavour of melodrama about 
Mr. James’s tale: melodrama occasionally relieved by farce, 
also old-fashioned. Smuggling, a missing heiress, an attractive 
villain (whose villainy, however, has all taken place before the 
tale begins) two flirtatious officers and a love-sick squire—such 
are the ingredients of which the book ismade. ’Tis no problem 
tale, but a simple story of the primitive passions, not unfitted 
indeed for a gift to the young. Though unpretentious in style 
it is pleasantly written and is bright and interesting to the 
reader. The time is last century, when George the Third was 
King, the scene is Chatham and the neighbourhood, and the 
heroine is a paragon of beauty and courage— spice’ as her 
putative father, smuggler ‘agricultooral’ and villain emeritus, 
calls it. There is a lack of reality about the book, but an 
amiable effort on the reader’s part will get the better of that, 
and a pleasant and by no means unamused two hours or more 
will result. 

3. Maris Stella is a serious effort in every sense of the word, 
There is no wit and scarce any humour in its two hundred 
pages. The first chapter, forty-five pages in length, is intoler- 
ably dull. After that you come to the story and a sombre; 
tragic story itis. In striving after originality the authoress has 
reached, if not transgressed, the limits of probability. The 
plot is unpleasant and there is too little of it for so long a story. 
It might have sufficed for a book of half, nay a sixth, the length 
in the hands of a master, but even then it would have been more 
striking than delightful. Granted, however, that it is a plot to 
use, and that it is enough for a novel, it must be admitted that 
Maris Stella is a work full of talent. The Norman fishing-town 
is before you, though scarce a page is wasted in description. 
The heroine is admirably portrayed and though neither she 
nor her husband raise any feeling, save an intense desire to knock 
their heads together, their domestic broil and its consequent 
tragedies follow so plain a course that, spite of criticism, the 
book must be read to the end. Let us hope the authoress will 
choose happier and more probable themes and do justice ina 
future work to her undeniable power. [or it is no common 
insight which has enabled her to show in so restrained a 
manner the mingled jealousy and pride which wreck three 
lives. 

4. Claude Ga;ton is a tale of an Edinburgh medical student. 
It is not particularly well told and is entirely spoilt for non- 
medical readers by an intolerable amount of description of 
disease. The taste is questionable which drags Sir William 
Turner and Professors Chiene, Annandale and Rutherford 
under transparent disguises into a work of this class. To call 
ita tale of Edinburgh (disguised (!) as Dunburgh) University 
is misleading. The Scottish Metropolitan University is not 
confined to medical students, and indeed those of the Faculties 
of Divinity, Law and Arts scarce regard the medicals as Uni- 
versity men at all. True they are a good half of the whole, but 
that fact rather aggravates than diminishes the annoyance with 
which in the mass they are regarded by the men of the literary 
faculties. Mr. Henry is content with little or no plot; such as 
there is, is transpontine but does not over-stimulate. Old 
Edinburgh medicals all the world over (and where are they 
not ?) will be glad to have their memories freshened by reading 
Claude Gaston’s experiences—their own were doubtless nct 
dissimilar. 

5. The author of /n a North Country Village has a pleasant 
gift of narrative, but we cannot consider that the present moral 
tales show any advance in art. For country-born readers they 
deal too much with the commonplace and obvious, and we 
doubt if townsmen will find them very informing. One of the 
best of the series before us pleasantly relates the attempt of an old 
woman, believed to be dying, to select her successor as the wife 
of her faithful Tom, When the intended substitute is invited 
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to the house, and the good woman hears her suggestions for 
the improvement of domestic arrangements, her heart is like 
to break, and when Tom indignantly resents the intrusion of 
Margaret’s dog into poor Betty’s chair, the revulsion of feeling 
is so strong as to produce a successful resolution by the invalid 
to ‘try and howd on fora bit” ‘The Wooing of William’ is 
another characteristic bit of North Country rusticity. In 
several of the tales ‘the canon’ still exercises his functions as 
a benevolent despot. 

6, As Dumas the elder is to Mr. Stanley Weyman, so is one 
of Mr. Weyman’s imitators to M. Ernest Daudet. The 
historical novel does not seem to thrive at present ian France, 
and it is almost surprising that Mrs. Cashel Hoey should have 
thought it worth while to translate so poor a production as 
this one. The scene is laid at the Spanish Court in 1807, and 
the book deals chiefly with Godoy, the Prince of the Peace, 
and the cabal conducted against him by Prince Ferdinand. 
M. Daudet does not succeed in giving any interest either to the 
uxorious and contemptible King Carlos, nor to his ill-conducted 
qaieen, nor to Godoy himself. Ferdinand who was certainly a 
poor creature—it was no: a brilliant family—is made repulsive ; 
his confidant Don Raphael, the hero of the book, bears himself 
gallantly enouzh but does very litdle else; while the main 
character Juan Morera, the court physician, with his mesmeric 
faculty is meant to be impressive and diabolic but becomes a 
mere bogey. The leading idea of the plot is that Morera 
hypnotises a girl whom Ferdinand honours with his affection 
all four le bon mot7f in the English version anyhow) ; and then 
by exerting his influence over her makes her win the Prince’s 
confidence and betray it to the Queen. Undoubtedly a diplo- 
matist who could hypnotise some hostile depository of secrets 
as they passed one another in the street, and keep this unhappy 
puppet dancing at the end of a mesmeric wire till further orders, 
would be a formidable person. But, apart from the question of 
probability, it is grossly inartistic to introduce machinery of the 
sort into a novel where it fits neither with time, place, nor 
character. Romance is decidedly not at present one of the 
things that they manage better in France. 

7. Mrs. Newman's is no prentice hand. She knows how to 
weave a plot, and how to set forth on her web the figures of 
men and women instinct with life and humour. With pathos 
she has less success. One reads her book dry-eyed, with a 
little impatience of the scenes which are meant to be touching, 
but one cannot read it without many a smile of appreciation. 
The plot of A/zs Vendrcation is not a common one, and its abso- 
lute improbability may be forgiven for the sake of the interesting 
complications which arise from it. And the complications are 
a3 interesting as the characters. Certainly a novel to be re- 
commended, and all the more that there is a good deal of it for 
the money. 

5. Let us hope that Mr. Read derived some pleasure from 
the writing of the Kenx/ucky Colonel, for it is certain that few 
folk will gather from the reading of it any pleasure at all. 
Yet one never knows. ‘They like strange things in America, 
and perhaps beneath the stars and stripes the A‘entucky 
Colonel may make friends. The narrative meanders through 
dull pages dealing with the dull sayings and doings of dull 
people. There is only one idea worth mentioning. A bank has 
been robbed : the thief is ‘wanted.’ A young man anxious to 
be even with a friend who has played a trick on him points 
out this friend to the police by way of a practical joke as 
the man who robbed the bank. And he really was! This is 
a good idea, and would have made a good short story. But 
it would take more than one good idea to redeem Zhe Aven, 
tucky Colonel. 


THE JERNINGHAM PAPERS 

The Jerningham Papers (17So 7873). Being Excerpts from 

the Correspondence and Diaries of the Honourable Lady 

Jerningham and of her daughter Lady Bedingfeld. Edited 

with Notes by EGERTON CASTLE, M.A, F.S.A. London: 
Bentley. 


Memoirs have a singular charm of their own, which is not at 
all the pleasure of literature and by no means the attraction of 
history, They are no doubt, strictly speaking, ancillary to 
history, but if so me sit ancill@ mihi amor pudori ; we prefer 
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the handmaiden to her mistress. The modern Clio is a for- 
midable person who wears blue spectacles and speaks with a 
German accent. Dr. Stubbs is a great and good man, so is 
Mr. Gardner, but the books they write are books to be chewed 
and digested and need a deal of mastication. Memoirs are 
garrulous, gossipy, discursive ; they deal in the @ peu pres and 
do not distress us with a wearisome impartiality. Sometimes, 
indeed, they are a deal better than history ; one has a shrewd 
fancy that Mr. Samuel Pepys and Hamilton's J/émoires du 
Comte de Grammont will be conveying information when all the 
potentates who have written about the restored Stuarts slumber 
in a most undisturbed oblivion. These are books written by 
lookers-on ; what about the memoirs of those who made history ? 
Sir William Napier’s Pesinsular War is a great work: a great 
account of a great struggle written by no mean combatant ; yet 
it is very possible that the same author’s Life of his still greater 
brother, Sir Charles, will have a more abiding value. Taese 
Jerningham Papers belong to the less important category. 
They throw no light on motives; they merely reflect the gossiping 
comment of people who, by their station, were familiar with 
those who took a leading part in great actions, but by their 
religion were debarred from any active participation. Mr. 
Castle has put together and edited the history of a noble 
Roman Catholic family in the days when that religion excluded 
its professors from all employment under Government. The 
only career open to them was in the service of foreign Sovereigns : 
and that was the career which had been followed by the ancestors 
of the Lady Jerningham whose letters are the most interesting 
part of these volumes. She was the daughter of Lord Dillon, the 
eleventh viscount, and third Colonel Propriétaire of Dillon’s 
Regiment in the French service. This regiment was raised for 
King James II. in 1789 and by him mide over to Louis XIV.,, 
and the command of it was transmitted as a family inheritance 
for a century till, in the French Revolution, Theobald, the last 
Dillon who commanded it, was massacred by his own men at 
Lilie in 1792. What between this hereditary association and 
the necessity for Roman Catholics to seek education abroad, 
the family to which Lady Jerningkam belonged was almost as 
much French as English. Many of the best letters in this 
collection are in French; her husband’s elder brother, the 
Chevalier Jerningham (also a French officer) was an admirable 
correspondent. Both Jerninghams and Dillons were Royalists 
to the core, and the influx of ém/grés brought them more closely 
than ever into touch with the French nobility; and for the whole 
period of the Napoleonic wars the poiat of view is exclusively 
Bourbon. Yet Lady Jerningham had ties in the other camp. 
Her brother, Arthur Dillon (‘le beau Dillon’), who was guillo- 
tined in the Terror, had two daughters, of whom one married 
a Royalist, the Comte dela Tour du Pin; the other became the 
wife of General Bertrand, who carried his fidelity so far as to 
accomjany Napoleon to St. Helena. Lady Jerningham says, 
wittily, in 1815, that her two nieces are like the figures ina 
weather-glass, in and out alternately according as the sky 
changes. 

Such are thea the people who write to each other in these 
letters: first of all members of the nobility and excessively 
scrupulous as to whom they recognise for dz /a bonne compagnie ; 
in the second place, Roman Catholics, and as such excluded 
from political life. Edward Jerningham, the favourite son, was, 
it is true, an active agitator; his two great objects in life were 
Catholic Emancipation and the recovery of the Stafford Peerage, 
which had lapsed with the disgraceful attainder and execution 
of Lord Stafford in 1680. He died be‘ore he saw the success 
of either objzct. They are therefore lookers-on ; handsome, 
well-bred, intelligent people who might, under happier circum- 
stances, have played a more stirring part. Their portraits, 
excellently reproduced, adorn these volumes, and their letters 
testify to their wi.s. Ouae, indeed, was a poet in a small way, 
Edward Jerningham, the uncle of Lady Bedingfeld: though 
only a contemptuous reference or two has preserved his name 
in literature ; nor do his letters go far to mitigate Macaulay’s 
censure of him. Suill, in vol. 1. pp. 315-17 (Mr. Castle has a 
good index), he gives a very lively account of Coleridge as a 
lecturer. Like most other accounts of Coleridge it does not 
draw a flattering portrait. At p. 367 in the same volume there 
is one more contemporary verdict upon the Chevalier d’Eon, 
who, according to Lady Jerningham, was taken by his servants 
for an old woman, but turned out to be a man, Pau/lo majora 
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canamus. Were is the Catholic view of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
marriage and the good that might come of it to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s religion : later on are unfriendiy strictures upon the 
same lady after the Prince’s official wedding. That wedding is 
vividly described, the Prince’s gloomy agitation, and his bride’s 
exuberance. The Prince is again depicted in his element at 
Brighton, and Lady Jerningham is enthusiastic over his amazing 
charm of manner. Indeed, there is a deal about him and his 
Queen in the book, and little of it is pleasant reading. But 
lovers of Lamb will delight in one reference to ‘ Zhe Coronation, 
which has filled Drury Lane sixty-three nights. They say it 1s 
like being there: Elliston takes the King’s manner so exactly 
that you may suppose yourself at the Ceremony.’ What one 
hastens to picture is Elliston off the stage in those days ; for as 
he told Lamb he was always the same on the stage as off it. 
But who can forget that essay ? 

A letter from Madame de la Tour du Pin, who was at 
Brussels while Waterloo was fought, tells the famous story over 
again of the city’s panic, the distant menace of cannon, and the 
frightful procession of the wounded. Her husband spent an 
hour with Wellington the day after the battle; the duke said 
that ‘he had paid too dear for the glory of saving France; the 
honour cost him all that he loved, those who held the secrets 
of his heart, and he desired no more renown at that price. 
That is more human than most of Wellington’s utterances. 

Lady Jerningham died in 1835, and her daughter, Lady 
Bedingfeld, who lost her husband not long after, went into a 
convent at Hammersmith. Her diary gives a striking and 
melancholy picture of her life there: in strong contrast with the 
later years when she was attached to the per:on of Queen 
Adelaide as a kind of governess to the lame Princess Louise of 
Saxe-Weimar. The account of William IV. and his Court is 
pleasant and good-natured ; though, like the rest, it abounds in 
chronicles of facts relating to very distinguished persons 
of the first rank and fashion, who are now most unequivocally 
forgotten. That makes it all the more amusing to read about 
them: one is vaguely conscious of the irony of fate which 
decides that of all the figures which defile here scarcely one 
shall be distinctly remembered except the Corsican soldier of 
fortune, and the poet who lectured so unsuccessfully at the 
Royal Institution. What, one wonders, would that fine old 
aristocrat Archbishop Dillon who died in the odour of sanctity, 
having manifested for a week previous to his demise unusual 
devotion by abstaining from secular reading during the cele- 
bration of Mass—what would that old gentleman have had to 
say on the matter? Probably, that nothing mattered so long 
as during this life one behaved and was treated ev fersonne de 
qualité. The book is admirably turned out and well edited, 
though not devoid of misprints—e.g.. Horace Walpole is de- 
scribed as the Earl of Oxford—not Orford. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Having regard to the large amount of ‘ Christmas literature 
which is produced by feminine writers, it is a strange thing 
that so few give themselves deliberately to the task of pleasing 
and entertaining the modern girl. No individual of the great 
reading public is so little catered for. The number of those 
authors who can think and feel for and with her seems to be 
small indeed. The modern girl hates being preached at ; and 
from the age of eight years upward will tell you she ‘likes 
things real.’ She cares not for the maudlin teacup-and- 
saucer school which went so admirably with white muslin and 
blue sashes and backboards : her education has made her a 
critic of style, and her free, active life has taught her that 
there is a world outside her schoolroom. For the girl of this 
order, there is not, perhaps, any real need of a special class of 
fiction ; but such a need has long been imagined by anxious 
parents and guardians—who draw fine distinctions between 
the words ‘novel’ and ‘story ’—and will probably be imagined 
for some time yet. 

The kind of preaching contained in Three Girls in an Atti 
(London: Gardner), by Miss Ethel Heddle is that to which 
the modern girl is likely to raise least objection : it does not 
amount to much more than the introduction ofa single character 
reaching an ideal condition of saintliness. And Miss Trip is 


not one of the Three Girls about whom Miss Heddle has 
written her bright and wholesome tale. 


The trio of heroines 
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world of London; one with beauty, one with brains, one with 
unselfish care for the other two. The story of their efforts is 
effective in manner and in matter ; and if the solution of their 
various difficulties is in each case found to be a matrimonial 
one, it is, after all, as satisfactory as a last page can be expected 
to provide. Miss Heddle’s villain editor is a rather melodra- 
matic person ; and we can hardly believe such an up-to-date 
journalist would want to steal Scottish sketches ! 

The old-fashioned relatives of the modern girl may find 
much to their taste in Miss Frances Armstrong’s story of 4 
Girl's Loyalty (London: Blackie) This book has the merits 
of clear characterisation and varied incident, and it is nicely 
illustrated by Mr. John Bacon. Miss Armstrong’s heroine has 
an important secret confided to her by a dying grandfather, 
who has hidden his will in one of those convenient bureaus 
which have served novelists so often and so successfully at the 
vital moments of their tales. In due course, this particular 
bureau yields up its treasure, and loyal little ‘ Mouse’ reaps 
her reward. Miss Mary Debenham’s historical tale, Ze 
Latrd s Legacy (London : National Society), concerns itself with 
picturesque times and places, and but for its almost unrelieved 
gloom would deserve warm welcome. It is well written and 
well planned, and it represents, as faithfully as its small scope 
permits, the mingled brilliance and squalor of the France of 
Louis XIV. Miss Debenham’s principal personages are the 
three children (one a daughter by adoption) of a certain 
order Maxwell who has been robbed of his laircship for the 
enrichment of a kinsman favoured by the English Court. 
Gallant Sir Patrick and his wife follow their Stuart king in‘o 
exile and bring up their children under the shadow of St. 
Germains. Death cuts short their trials, and ‘Sir Patie’ in 
his last hour leaves his bairns to the faithful care of two 
servants, by whom their story is told. Miss Debenham 
utilises some incidents of the campaign in Flanders, and takes 
her hero to Oudenarde ; but she is more successful with her 
pictures of French country life, and of the Cambrai where 
reigned the famous letter-writer who had done his best to train 
for France a kingly king. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s new Christmas book is 7e Oriel Window 
London: Macmillan), a prettily written and prettily illustrated 
story of a little invalid boy. The sad accident which gave poor 
Ferdy a maimed existence for many years is most graphically 
described at the beginning of the tale ; and the later chapters 
show how Ferdy taught himself and others to be brave, 
wise, and good. Messrs, Macmillan send us also new and 
very attractively got up cditions of Mrs. Molesworth’s She/a’s 
Muvstery and The Carved Lions, and of Lady Jersey’s ‘ric: 
Prince of Lorionia. Mr. Frank Mundell has brought together 
in Fleroines of Datly Ltfe (London: Sunday School Union), 
many stories of brave deeds done by everyday folk in the course 
of everyday life. Perhaps these true tales may be of service in 
showing young people that an act of courage or loyalty is in no 
need of picturesque surroundings to give it force or pathos. 
Mr. Mundell has chosen his typical heroines from all classes, 
and has been able to give plenty of variety to his illustrations 
of pluck, prudence, and presence of mind. Stephen: A Soldicr 
of the Cross (same publisher:), by Miss F. M. Kingsley, 
attempts to describe the life and environment cf the Church’s 
first martyr. We confess to a strong prejudice against 
such embroideries of the Lible’s brief biographical facts ; but 
there are many households in which this narrative will be 
welcomed for Sunday reading. Elder boys will spare an hour 
willingly to Captain Flind:rs (London: Hogg), by Mr. Robert 
Thynne. Mr. Thynne has availed himself of local information ; 
and has, besides, drawn largely from his hero’s autobiography. 
A recent novel and a yet more recent historical work have 
helped t> reawaken English interest in the founding of our 
great colony; and in the same way the present story may guice 
boys to the romantic records of Australasian discovery. It is 
full of interesting facts, and is skilfully constructed. The 
spirited sea-yarns and adventure tales of Mr. David Ker have 
secured his popularity among healthy-minded lads. Like Mr. 
Henty, he is a master of detail and prodigal of incident—as he 
shows afresh in his new story Sweft out to Sea (London: 
Chambers). This book will be held worthy of its alluring title 
by boys and girls quite equally. For its little heroine goes 
through such perils and sees such sights as might content the 
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poldest swaggerer of the playground; and her friend, the 
editor, is a hero dauntless enough to cast the brave boys of the 
story entirely into the shade. 

Under the Naga Banner (London: Hogg) is a romance 
whose author, Mr. C. J. Mansford, prefers adult heroes. His 
three Englishmen are manly fellows, who fight in the cause 
of a native chief among the Naga Hills, and have for guerdon 
the fairy-tale discovery of stores of priceless gems. This is a 
very good story for lads verging on manhood, 7he Austin 
Prize and The Silver Flagon are stories, of school and home 
life respectively, recently added to Messrs. Gardner, Darton 
and Co.’s Chatterbox Library ; and both, witha little tale called 
Namesakes, by Miss M. Haycraft (same publishers), are suitable 
for Sunday-school prizes. Zhe Youngsters of Murray Home 

London: Ward Lock) by Miss M. E. Chaffey, has a lively 
Australian family for its many small personages. The boys 
and girls are not particularly amusing ; and critical little Britons 
will prefer the record of frolics ‘nearer home. Three neatly- 
bound books which teach and encourage the sympathetic study 
of animal-life are : Tupfpy, the Story ofa Donkey, a reprint of a 
chort tale popular some years ago; /atherland by Manville 
Fenn ; and Man’s Helpers by Miss Edith Carrington, all issued 
by Messrs. Bell and Sons. The illustrations of fan's Helpers 
are by Harrison Weir. 

Prebendary Harry Jones, like Canon Atkinson, employs 
a lettered leisure in the weaving of imaginative tales for 
the nursery people, and for the bigger schoolroom folk 
who are not too big for giants and fairies. Prebendary 
Jones has this year detailed the surprising adventures of Prince 
Roohoo and Little Smuts,in a large and attractive volume, 
copiously illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. The greedy child 
who wanted strawberries all the year round is not new to fairy 
fiction, and we have met before with the glass house wherein 
the greedy child was imprisoned ; but if Prebendary Jones is 
equally well instructed, he is quite right to give us his amusing 
version. Prince Boohoo and Little Smuts have experiences 
which are entirely distinct though‘equally entertaining, and it is 
only in the last chapter that they are brought together. This 
capital Christmas book is quite as happy in its illustrations as 
in its text. Mr. Gordon Browne’s pictures are excellent. The 
publishers are Messrs. Gardner, Darton and Co. Miss Sheila 
Iraine’s pretty fairy-book, with the quaint tale Zo Zell the Ning 
the Sky ts Falling (London: Blackie) is also fortunate in its 
illustrator. The drawings of Miss Alice Woodward are parti- 
cularly delicate and fanciful. Miss Braine’s writing has the 
same characteristics ; and little children will enjoy learning 
how the twins, on their way to Fairjland with their surprising 
news, met the most remarkable talking-animals, a host of 
nursery favourites, and the wonderful inhabitants of the Palace 
of the Seasons. A rather happy idea is realised fairly well in 
Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot? (London: Unwin), by 
A.M, J. The author imagines himself in want of a subject 
for his new Christmas book, until the good fairy Memory brings 
to his aid many familiar personages of story and legend, and 
prompts him to present these old favourites in a new light. 
In this way we learn fresh facts about the Seven Champions, 
the tell-tale Little Bird, Saint Patrick, Tom Tiddler, and other 
renowned individuals. ‘A. M. J.’ illustrates his own stories. 
\ book of pictures and verse which is sure to be popular is 
Mr. Palmer Cox’s Queer People. This handsome quarto is 
brought out most attractively by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, and is 
full of amusing stories and illustrations. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN ART CRITIC 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. An Autobiography and a Memoir. 
London: Seeley. 

There is pathos in a biography written by a loving widow, for 
wiom her husband was her all-in-all, whose talents and virtues 
commanded her adoration and raised him into a sort of demi- 
god ; whose every whim or change of health provides material 
in her responsive heart for consideration as grave and earnest 
as the really serious business of his life. We have always been 
of opinion that a wife is usually the very worst biographer of a 
Ceceased worthy. Sense of proportion is nearly always lost ; 
prejudice and indulgence usually distort the portrait; and the 
facts that are of the truest worth and greatest interest are 
enveloped in a mist of small-talk wholly unworthy of the sub- 


ject. So seldom has an English art-writer received the tribute 
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ofa biogcaphy all to himself that it was to be hoped, in the case 
of so estimable a personage as Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
that care would be taken to render the book a just tribute to his 
position in the world of art. Weare bound to say that, having 
opened this volume with well-disposed expectancy, we have 
closed it with some feeling of disappointment and regret. The 
autobiographical portion goes no further than the year 1858; 
the continuation is a memoir by Mrs. Hamerton, who, in her 
fluently and really delightfully written pages, gives us what is 
a long-drawn-out testimonial of her late husband’s character 
and an over-solicitous record of variations in his health and 
matters of like comparative unimportance (as well as a whole 
family history—in itself very well done) rather than a plain 
recital of what the reader most wants to know. 

Mrs. Hamerton has indeed, with no little charm, and we 
may add with no little literary merit, drawn for us a very 
pleasing picture of her husband, bringing into strong relief his 
independence of thought, political, religious, and artistic ; his 
absorbing love of landscape; his sensitiveness, uprightness, 
generosity, and tolerance as well as his moral courage, his 
sense of justice and of honour, and, above all, that practical 
common sense and logical instinct which together made him 
perhaps the sanest and the most capable art-critic who has 
ever lived in this country. Mrs. Hamerton is herself no 
common judyve of literature and art, and, best of all, she under- 
stood her husband, whose work she followed with a devo- 
tion that fills these pages with a touching pathos. But 
although she has made a judicious use of letters written and 
received by him, she has failed to present the literary side of 
her subject sufficiently to satisfy the literary reader. In one 
respect, however, she succeeds conspicuously—in showing 
that, whatever the ‘popularity her husband achieved, it was 
not equal to that which, in the opinion of his friends, most 
competent to judge—such as Robert Browning, George Eliot, 
and Lewes—his merit deserved. The book is not without 
vivacity ; we are given many glimpses of men and women of 
the day, and, interspersed among them, especially in the auto- 
biographical portion, many interesting reflections, freshly put 
and temperately expressed. As a memoir, it is in its own 
way admirable; as a literary biography, which demands a 
good deal more than a record of the relations between an 
author and his publicher, it does not satisfy. Compression 
and elimination of unimportant details, together with a deve- 
lopment of the literary portion of Hamerton’s work, are 
necessary to perfect it. There is a story in it told by 
Tennyson (who evidently desired it to be considered apocry- 
phal) of his being forcibly detained in a French hotel 
through the defective knowledge of the language of a friend 
who, before going out, had admonished the waiter—the 
weather being cold—‘ Ne laissez pas le fou cortir.. The 
present writer remembers being told by Professor Hewitt Key 
nearly a quarter of a century ago that he himself was the hero 
—or the victim—of this very story when he visited Paris many 
years before. 

These pages make clear, what is indeed the fact, that 
Hamerton was to a considerable extent a disappointed man. 
But a few months before his death he sent a letter to the 
present writer thanking him for his review of his J/an in Art 
—perhaps the first such letter, he said, he had ever written— 
in order to express his grateful pleasure that his aims had for 
once been completely understood ; for, said he, he had been 
the continual subject of misrepresentation in the press in 
respect to his more important illustrated works, inasmuch as 
the critics always chose unfairly to assume that it was his prac- 
tice to ‘ write up’ to his illustrations instead of merely using the 
plates—however elaborate they might be—to point his morals. 
Hamerton indeed was so temperate, calm, and logical, withal 
so diffuse, a writer—the antithesis in most respects to Mr. 
Ruskin—that his unemotional criticisms passed with many 
as the expression of half-hearted conclusions. Nothing could 
be more unjust. Hamerton was consumed by a love of his 
subjects ; he could be profound without appearing to be learned; 
and could treat xsthetics in a spirit so different to that of the 
German writers that what with them often appears to the 
general public a dry if not an altogether vain science became 
in his hands a study of fresh and living interest. It is well that 
this book was written, and we trust that a second edition will 

remove the faults of the first. 
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AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST'S ‘SHOP’ 


The Literary Shop. And Other Tales. By JAmes L. ForD. 
London: Lane. 


Mr. F. r1’s title is misleading. His ‘literary shop’ is nota 
tale. It is a causerie about the American magazines— 
in Mr. Ford’s view the shop whence American literature 
emerges. American ‘letters,’ according to this authority, are 
to be identified with the publications in the Vew York ledger, 
Scribner's Monthly, the Century Magazine, and the Ladies 
Home Journal, during the last three decades. In the seventies 
we are given to understand that Mr. Bonner, of the Ledger, 
was the patron and presiding genius of American literature. 
Mr. Bonner was ‘down’ on stepmothers, sisters, cousins’ 
marriages, and life insurance, and his writers were only allowed 
to introduce horses under the name of Dobbin, and going at 
no more than a slow trot. In the eighties Dr. Holland of 
Scribners was dictator. He was partial to Temperance, and 
Christian Endeavour, and was ‘ down on’ grisettes. Since then, 
the mantles of Mr. Bonner and Dr. Holland have fallen upon 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Gilder, of the Cevfury, and Mr. Bok of 
the Philadelphia Ladies’ Home Journal, The Johnsonian 
decree rules ‘low life’ out of American literature; while Mr. 
Bok, ‘the present crown prince of American letters,’ is the 
acknowledged authority on the bringing-up of young girls, the 
care of infants, the cleansing of flannel garments, and the 
crocheting of door-mats. ‘In the gentle art of tatting he has 
no superior,’ and apparently he sells a satisfactory portrait of 
himself to his readers at the low price of a quarter of a dollar. 
The position of these American editors, or ‘ magazine barons,’ 
to wards literature is insisted upon. They have their ‘ schools.’ 
In the present year, says Mr. Ford, it is the ‘ Gilders, Johnsons, 
Burlingames, and Aldens’—the last-named being editor of 
Harpers—‘who dominate American letters.’ They hold 
‘undisputed sway.’ Mr. Johnson ‘is unquestionably the one 
dominant figure of American literature to-day,’ and Mr. Bok 
has a position ‘not unlike that of the Prince of Wales in 
England.’ Things being so, a fair amount of ironical comment 
offers itselfreadily to Mr. Ford’s facile pen. All this must be 
somewhat puzzling to English readers, who remember that the 
period covered by Mr. Ford’s criticisms produced some of 
the finest works of Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, 
O. W. Holmes, and Walt Whitman, to say nothing of Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Henry James, and Mark Twain. The only two 
literary figures, as we understand literary, whom Mr. Ford 
mentions with approval, are Bret Harte and Miss Wilkins. The 
fact is, he seems to mistake journalism for literature. An 
English critic would be misrepresenting the state of English 
letters to an American audience if he gravely or even humour- 
ously analysed the contents of Mr. Harmsworth’s many produc- 
sions, together with Ad/y Sloper or the Family Herald, or 
treated the newspapers and magazines generally as the test of 
our literary standard. Mr. Ford may be better acquainted 
than we are with the realities of American literary life ; but, if 
so, then he is no more comprehensible to us than are the 
reasons for the American dislike of England to the average 
Briton. Nor is his effort to play the part of a Matthew Arnold 
towards American literature invariably happy in expression. 
Such a sentence as, ‘That gives us a taste of the inside of the 
cocoa-nut, although it does not account for the hair on the out- 
side of its shell,’ does indeed raise a doubt about the literary 
quality of American criticism. There is an absence of urbanity 
too in the attack upon Mr. E. F. Benson, as a typical ‘ instance 
of Swelled Head ’—‘ the author of Dodo who has, I am credi- 
bly informed, been so overwhelmed with attentions from women 
of rank and position that his evenings are now fully occupied 
with social functions, and he is unable to attend night school.’ 
A little heavy-handed, this ; besides, is Mr. Benson a pupil of 
the American ‘barons’? Mr. Ford, moreover, has no better 
opinion of the ‘hysterical, obstetrical and epigrammatical 
romances’ which now, apparently (in spite of the existence of 
Mr. Ford’s adored 77z/éy), form English literature, than he 
has of the works admitted by Messrs. Gilder and Bok. 
The book is, however, in spite of this criticism, a very readable 
skit on the methods of American magazine editors, good 
chatter about journalism, and clever enough to interest, though 
it should not mislead, English readers. Mr. Ford bas a sense 
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of humour, rather than a capacity for it. The ‘other tales’ are 
slight, but smart ; putting into more dramatic shape the same 
pessimistic view of American literary life. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS 


Varied and appetising is the repast that the Nineteenth 
Century, which in three years must change its name or become 
an anachronism, sets before its readers. From it we venture 
to select those dishes which please our palate most. First 
among these is Mr. Sidney Low’s discourse upon ‘ The Olney 
Doctrine and America’s New Foreign Policy,’ which is marked 
by acuteness of insight, wisdom of foresight and lucidity of 
argument. Those who read Mr. Low’s observations with the 
care which they merit will feel that, although an impatient 
feeling of relief at the settlement of the Venezuelan question 
may be the wise sentiment for Englishmen (which we take leave 
to doubt), the Olney doctrine in its entirety is an even more 
serious matter for Americans than it is for us. From the Monroe 
doctrine, apart from all questions as to the historical origin of 
that doctrine, the Olney doctr:ne is very farremoved. No Ameri- 
can statesman of the future will dare, says Mr. Low, to recede 
from it. Movement in the direction of extension is the more likely 
event. Seguztur that the United States, in which a democracy 
sensitive to the national honour (a neat idea this) is king, have 
adopted a definite foreign policy and must be prepared to follow 
it out, to enforce their views when necessary, in the usual way ; 
must, that is to say, possess themselves of an army and a navy 
worthy of mention. Let us pass from Mr. Low to the Rev. 
Harry Jones who, in aquiet way, administers good-huimoured 
chastisement to the fanatics of total abstinence so far as they 
rely on the Bible for authority in their favour. Mr. Jones 
makes it abundantly clear, even without reference to the miracle 
of Cana, that wine entered into the normal diet of the chosen 
people of God. Now the chosen people were surely more 
rigidly subject to precise rules of life than the followers of 
any religion known to history, and it is illogical, having 
regard to the tendency of Christianity towards freedom, to 
regard total abstinence as a virtue. It is nothing better 
than a last resource for those who have not enough 
self-control to refrain from excess in the enjoyment of good 
things. Passing over some important articles, one of them deal- 
ing with a subject that is touched in our leading columns, we 
come to the observations by a publisher on the selling of books. 
We say, ‘ observations’ because the paper is marked by a lack 
of coherence ; but the remarks are none the less of consider- 
able interest partaking, as they do, of the nature of casual con- 
versation of a man who knows his business, and interspersed, 
as they are, with amusing little anecdotes of the fortunes of 
this book or that. Finally we would select Mr. Herbert Paul's 
‘Sterne’ as a contribution full of grace, scholarship and appre- 
ciation. Of a subject of this character Mr. Paul treats with rare 
skill, neither falling into puerile blunders, like Mr. Birrell in his 
Browning, nor trifling with a subject, as Mr. Andrew Lang does 
on occasion. 

In the first article in the /or/nightly Mr. E. J. Dillon expounds 
his views on the foreign policy of Germany and, in the last 
paragraph of it, he saves us a good deal of trouble. He writes 
of the Bismarckian policy and of the remarks of his admireis 
upon its reversal, ‘to what extent this criticism is sound isa 
question for Germans.’ We happen to be English, so it is not 
a question for us. Briefly, Mr. Dillon sums up the Bismarckian 
and the later and contradictory policies with ability, but when 
he talks of ‘ our commercial defeat’ as due to ‘commercial in- 
feriority, he is some weeks too late for the fair. The Dai/y 
News, to its credit be it said, has disposed of the Made in 
Germany bogey long ago, and Mr. Williams is no longer 
reckoned among ihe prophets any more than Mr. F. 
Harrison is counted among the arithmeticians. The next 
paper, on ‘The Working of Arbitration’ by Mr. H. J. Wilsos, 
is quite sound. There is no easy way to a new heaven and 
a new earth and satisfaction on the conclusion of a treaty 
of general arbitration between us and the United States is 
cooled dowa when we look back on the history of arbitrations 
between us and the States. But why does Mr, Wilson append 
to his signature ‘author of Jronc/ads in Action’? Yronclads 
have nothing to do with arbitration, unless extremes meet, and 
it were as reasonable for, let us say, Mr. Horace Hutchison 
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to write a commentary on the Colossians and sign himself 
‘author of Hints on Golf? This curious practice of adding 
a little bibliographical appendix to a signature has been 
adopted by Mr. E.F. Benson who, to a charming presenta- 
tion of a breath of outdoor life in Egypt, adds that he is 
author of Dodo. We knew it; we know also that Lémit- 
ations is a better book. ‘Emeritus, a clever man, and 
none the less impressive in that he signs not his name, con- 
tributes a thoughtful article on ‘ Democracy and Leadership,’ 
which may be interpreted into ‘the causes of Lord Rosebery’s 
failure’ They are, in effect, that he is not, as Mr. Balfour 
proved himself when he was Irish Secretary, ‘a first-rate fight- 
ing man,’ but a doubter, a vacillator, and devoid of enthusiasm ; 
also too much of a gentleman for the rough political work of the 
Liberal side. An article to be commended as meat for Christ- 
mas reading is Mr. Karl Blind’s ‘ Young Turkey.’ Seriously Mr- 
Blind never writes without thought or without knowledge. 

Cosmopolis is distinctly a good number. In a ‘Comedy of 
North and South,’ Mr. G. S. Street who, ‘on his day,’ is a past- 
master of gentle irony and social satire, gives us a really good 
portrait of the bumptious young member of Parliament who 
takes himself much too seriously. We have a suspicion, 
founded on two sentences of a speech by B. Y. M. P., that we 
know to whom Mr. Street refers. From this we proceed to 
some fascinating literary recollections of Professor Max Muller. 
His reproach of poetry on the ground that it obscures 
meaning, his recollections of Riickert, his account of his meeting 
with Heine in his old age, and of his own incarceration in the 
College Carcer are all charming. This is a most versatile and 
accomplished man of letters. Mr. Dicey’s explanation of the 
causes of the unpopularity of England makes us, on the whole, 
feel proudly British. Mr, Gosse supplies a useful commentary 
on current French literature, and Mr. Henry Norman thoughs 
like the Datly Chronicle oddly enough, he is shocked because 
Lord Salisbury jested after dinner at Guildhall, and, like the 
same paper, mocks at Sir Frederick Pollock (who is really quite 
an intelligent person), covers the ground of foreign and colonial 
politics well. Weare not impressed with Mr. Norman’s last 
paragraph. Wedo not believe that Mr. Chamberlain has a 
vast colonial scheme to which none of his fellows in the Cabinet 
will assent, and we do not believe that Mr. Cecil Rhodes has 
anything to reveal as to the inception of the Jameson Raid 
which is likely to shift responsibility in that matter. Of the 
foreign contributors we commend particularly MM. Paul 
Bourget, J. J. Jusserand, and F. de Pressensé. 

In the Mew Review Mr. Charles Whibley’s ‘A Marshal of 
France’ is pleasing, and it is written in that style, perfectly 
correct but fanciful even to artificiality, which he affects. Mr. 
Herbert Vivian contributes a lively description of Servia, and 
Mr. F. Boyle is distinctly entertaining on the subject of sitting 
down. But the pick of the articles, to our mind, is Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s ‘Death of O’Sullivan the Red, which is a beautiful 
poem in prose. 

Truth must be told, and the truth is that the Ma/ona/ 
Review has suffered a little from the absence of its accomplished 
editor. The ‘ Episodes’ are written under date of November 
14th, from Denver, Colorado ; and if Denver be a good place 
from which to summarise the American Elections, it is not, as 
Boston is, the hub of the universe. On the American Elec- 
tions, which absorb some ten pages of the Episodes and 
twenty-four pages of the body of the Review, the number is 
sound. But the American Elections have lost their interest for 
Englishmen of Athenian temperament; and the rest of the 
number is, for the most part, dry. An exception must, how- 
ever, be made in favour of Mr. Arthur Boscawen’s article on 
Church Reform, in which the views of the Young Church Party 
are expressed with lucidity ; and of Mr. A. C. Benson’s paper 
on Llanthony Abbey and Two of its Priors. But ‘The Func- 
tions of a Governor-General, ‘ Registered Friendly Societies 


are terrible and ponderous topics. 


OLD AND NEW 


It is pleasant, indeed, to welcome a really good English trans- 
lation into American (the bull must be forgiven) of our well- 
beloved Monte Cristo. Who that ever knew it can forget the 
In the present 


€xquisite absurdities of the old translation ? 
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edition we detect no blunders, only some deficiencies due to 
carelessness, as, for instance, on p. 90 Noirtier says that he has 
been ‘proscribed by the mountaineers’ without the capital M, 
which is absurd, and the more so because the Mountain is fre- 
quently referred to elsewhere. The illustrations are capital 
and so for the most part are the foot-notes, but the followiry 
passage clamours for an explanation which is not forthcoming, 
Monte Cristo, or rather Sinbad, entertaining Franz on his 
island, says, ‘One day, perhaps, | shall go to Paris to rival 
Monsieur Appert and the little man in the blue cloak.’ Who 
were these personages? The translator may, of course, have 
tried in vain to discover. These things willhappen. A certain 
scribe, editing some of Musset’s plays, made a note on the 
phrase canon & vapeur, and remembered just too late that in 
Musset’s time there was at least one actual steam-cannon; 
which was shown at the Adelaide Gallery. The same scribe 
made every conceivable effort in every conceivable direction of 
consulting French and English scholars to find out the exact 
and-to-a-hair-precise meaning of a manteau rabattu. Hehas 
not yet found it out and will be grateful for information. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell’s style of writing is as irritating to 
some people as the buzzing of a gnat isto others. It is intoler- 
ably smug, self-satisfied, cock-sure. Why a man who has no 
wit and a very rudimentary sense of humour, should have been 
selected to write about Sheridan, as an introduction to Messrs. 
Macmillan’s edition of The School for Scandal and The Rivals, 
is a mystery of depth not to be plumbed. Not only does Mr. 
Birrell put his meaning in ineffably tiresome platitudinous 
words, weighed down with a most unbecoming air of dictation to 
his readers, but also his meaning isso very bad. He begins by 
high praise of Mr. Fraser Rae, whose book we lately reviewed, 
and he goes swiftly stumbling on to this astounding sentence, 
‘The fact is that Sheridan’s latest biographer is an iconoclast, 
always a dangerous thing to be, and what he seeks to smash is 
a tradition, always a difficult thing to do.’ One knows not 
which to admire the more in this passage, its aptitude, its air of 
the ‘gay dog’ in the word smash or destroy, or its grammar. 
As is this sentence for taste and modest self-depreciation so is 
the rest of an introduction in the course of which Mr. Birrell 
assumes the guise, as best he can, of a critic who can speak 
with authority on almost every domain of literature. His per- 
formance of the part cannot be said to demand clamorous 
applause at any point or forany reason. Remember Mr. Birrell’s 
Browning! It is enjoyable to turn from Mr. Birrell’s work to 
the excellent edition of two of Sheridan’s plays which follows it- 

When we had arrived at the end of Mr. Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe’s | 7gneftes (London : Lane), we fell a-thinking of Mrs. 
Leo Hunter. Those fragments of ‘The Ode to an Expiring Frog’ 
supply precisely the change the palate requires after the over- 
subtle refinement of Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe’s prose poems. 
If a marvellous inventory, ‘the old gold and scarlet of hanging 
meat ; the metallic green of mature cabbages ; the wavering 
russet of piled potatoes’ be an ingenious snare, it is Mr. Hubert 
Crackanthorpe’s fault, not ours, we fell into it, and thought he 
was in sober earnest. He certainly does not elsewhere reach 
such perilous heights of whimsicality, but he climbs boldly. 
Seriously speaking, though he has chosen as his motto ‘the 
pursuit of experience is the refuge of the unimaginative,’ Mr. 
Hubert Crackanthorpe has abundance of imagination; nor 
should his touches of real observation be undervalued because 
he believes too much in the power of epithets to rescue from 
triviality records of trivial experiences. His descriptions, both 
of city and country scenes, show a wonderful knack of reading 
between lines, but V7gmetfes, taken as a whole, suggests a 
collection of frames waiting for pictures. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward’s Christmas cards, almanacks ard 
pocket-books are really excellent. ‘The greater number of the 
designs are of distinctly artistic merit and when these are 
coupled with poems by Mr. Swinburne, or Mrs. Meynell and 
others, what more can the heart of man or woman desire ? 
The single page almanacks for hanging up are both useful and 
pretty. ‘Watchman, what of the night?’ is a most attractive 
collection of black and white pictures with appropriate words 
and music. Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. are particularly 
deserving of the thanks of the Christmas card buying public, in 
that they provide a large number of cards, at a small price, 
which have cheerful pictures of merry children bearing holly 
boughs or mistletoe and wishing you a merry Christmas in the 
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good old-fashioned way. The Christmas books, standing 
almanacks and convenient morocco and Russia leather pocket- 
books are really presents—and very good ones—not to be 
classed with Christmas cards, pretty and dainty as they are. 
The ‘made in Germany’ scare has spread even to Christmas 
greetings, and in this collection is a quaint picture of some 
English-bred fowls watching the arrival of a crate of fowls 
‘made in Germany.’ For the patriotic Scotsman there is a 
liberal choice of cards of various tartans, with Scottish poems. 
Messrs. Marcus Ward have, in fact, provided a collection of 
Christmas gifts and cards from which the most fastidious 
should be able to please himself without any difficulty. 
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Merz, John Theodore. <A History of European Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Vol. I. 3lackwood 
Meynell, Alice. The Children Lane 
Milman, Helen. In the Garden of Peace Lane 
More Echoes from the Oxford Magazine Frowde 
Nation, W. H.C. Prickly Pear Blossoms, Second Edition 
Roxburgh Press 
Palmer, William, B.A. (Lond.), Hazell’s Annual for 1897 Hazell 
Pellatt, T. The Witch-Finder Smith Elder 
Price, .. L. Economic Science and Practice Methuen 
©. Poems and Ballads Methuen 
Ross of Bladensburg, Lt.-Col. A History of the Coldstream Guards Innes 
Setoun, Gabriel. The Child World Lane 
Sherwell, Arthur. Life in West London Methuen 
Steevens, G. W. Monvlogues of the Dead Methuen 
The Lifeguardsman slack 
The New Life in Christ Jesus. Edited by Julian Field Innes 
Wenzell, Albert B. In Vanity Fair : lane 
Whitaker, Rev. G. H. The Royal Priesthood and its Offering 
Ward and Downey 








Yorke, Curtis. Those Children White 
Zangwill, I. Without Prejudice Unwin 
NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Offce only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept: 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do soif stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this is not done return ba. 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 

Terms of Subscriptions:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 tos. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tions payable in advance. 

Business communications must be addressed ’o ‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to The Manager and crossed ‘Gosling 
and Sharpe, j 
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INSURANCE OFFICE 


Head Office: 


68 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


60 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Branches | .,2 OXFORD STREET, W. 
in London 40 CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
| 42 MINCING LANE, E.C. 
Edinburgh Branch Office—40 PRINCES STREET. 
The oldest purely Fire Office in the World. 


Sum Insured in 1895 - £390,775,000. 


W. & R. GHAMBERS'S NEW BOOKS. 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE UNJUST STEWARD: 
OR, THE MINISTER’S DEBT. 
‘Mrs, Oliphant has never been more happily inspired than in her 
story, The Unjust Steward.’—Scotsman, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Extra Gilt. 

With Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE, G. NICOLET, W. BOUCHER, 
W. RAINEY, W. S. STACEY, and other Eminent Artists. 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 

CATALINA: Art Student. By L. T. MEADE. 

THE BLACK TOR: A Tale of the Reign of James I. By G. 
MANVILLE FENN. 

PHILIPPA. By Mrs. MoLEsworTH. 

THE GIRL AT THE DOWER HOUSE AND AFTERWARD. 
By AGNES GIBERNE. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

SWEPT OUT TO SEA. By D. Ker. 

YOUNG DENYS: A Story of the Days of Napoleon. By 
ELEANOR C. PRICE. 

A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION: A Romance. By D. Lawson 
JOHNSTONE. 

TWO BOY TRAMPS. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 
PLAYMATES; A Story for Boys and Girts. By L. T. MEADE. 

OUTSKERRY: The Story of an Island. By HELEN WATERs. 

ABIGAIL TEMPLETON. By Mrs. MARSHALL. 

THROUGH THICK AND THIN: A Story of a School Campaign 
By ANDREW HOME 

ROMANCE OF COMMERCE: The Story of some of the Great 
Trading Companies, By J]. MACDONALD OXLEY 

ROMANCE OF INDUSTRY AND INVENTION. Comprising 
Chapters on Iron and Steel, Big Guns, Evolution of the Cycle, 
Telegraph, etc 


3y J. MacpoNaALp OXLEY. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF MUNGO PARK IN AFRICA 
FOUR GREAT PHILANTHROPISTS: Shaftesbury, Peabody, 
Howard, Oberlin. 
TWO ROYAL LIVES: Queen Victoria, and William I., German 
emperor. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
WILLIAM L, GEKMAN EMPEROR, AND HIS SUCCESSOKS. 
By Mary Cocurane, L.L.A. 
LORD SHAPFTESBURY AND GEORGE PEABODY. 
THE CHILDREN OF MELBY HALL. Being Talks and 
Stories of Plant and Animal Life. By M. and J. M‘KEAN 


Chambers’s Encyclopadia 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Complete Sets can now be had. 
Price £5 in cloth; £7 10s. in half-morocco. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA is acknowledged to 
be the best book of the kind at present before the public. 
Wherever the English language is spoken, it is in use as 4 
Standard Authority and Work of Reference. 

‘There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subjects, enterprise 1 
securing specialists as contributors, and accuracy, clearness, com: 
petency, and conciseness in the treatment of the articles, '—Times 

‘This edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia is, perhaps, the 
cheapest book ever published.’—The Speaker. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limitep, 
47 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON; anp EDINBURGH. 
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